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PREFACE 


This  report  presents  information  on  current  trends  in  demand 
for  and  prices  of  forest  products  in  the  United  States.  Although 
national  trends  are  dealt  with  for  the  most  part,  some  material 
is  also  given  for  regions  and  States. 

Statistics  on  production,  imports,  exports,  consumption,  prices, 
and  related  series  in  this  report  are  based  on  information  avail- 
able at  the  end  of  August  1964.  The  most  recent  estimates, 
therefore,  should  be  considered  as  general  indicators  of  trends 
and  not  as  final  figures  fully  comparable  with  data  for  earlier 
years. 

Much  of  the  price  data  was  taken  from  forest  product  price 
reports  published  by  individual  States.  These  reports,  along 
with  other  reports  containing  information  on  prices  and  pro- 
duction of  forest  products  and  related  economic  data,  are  listed 
under  "Literature  Cited,"  p.  22. 

The  information  on  the  long-range  outlook  for  timber  products 
has  been  taken  from  a  comprehensive  new  Forest  Service  ap- 
praisal of  the  timber  situation,  "Timber  Trends  in  the  United 
States."  This  report  will  be  available  for  general  distribution 
late  in  1964. 
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SUMMARY 


Consumption  of  all  timber  products  in  1964  is 
estimated  at  12.4  billion  cubic  feet,  and  production 
from  domestic  forests  at  10.7  billion  cubic  feet. 
Tbese  levels  are  about  4  percent  above  tbose  of 

1963.  Stumpage  prices  for  most  species  of  timber 
sold  from  tbe  National  Forests  have  also  moved 
upward  during  the  first  half  of  the  year. 

Lumber  consumption  in  1964  is  estimated  at 
41.3  billion  board  feet,  some  2.3  billion  board  feet 
above  1963.  Softwood  lumber  consumption  is 
expected  to  total  34.1  billion  board  feet — 7  percent 
above  1963 — while  hardwood  lumber  consumption 
remains  near  the  1963  level  of  7  billion  board  feet. 

Domestic  lumber  production  in  1964  is  expected 
to  reach  36.8  billion  board  feet,  an  increase  of  6 
percent  over  1963.  Softwood  lumber  production 
is  estimated  at  29.8  billion  board  feet,  8  percent 
above  1963.  Hardwood  lumber  production  is 
expected  to  total  7  billion  board  feet,  about  the 
same  as  in  1963. 

Lumber  imports  in  1964  are  estimated  at  5.5 
billion  board  feet  (all  softwoods  except  for  0.3 
billion  board  feet  of  hardwoods)  and  exports  at 
1  billion  board  feet.  Net  imports  will  thus 
amount  to  4.5  billion  board  feet  and  compose  about 
9  percent  of  total  lumber  consumption  (13  percent 
of  softwood  consumption).  In  comparison,  1963 
net  imports  totaled  4.4  billion  board  feet  and 
composed  11  percent  of  total  consumption. 

The  wholesale  price  index  of  lumber  (1957-59  = 
100)  in  July  1964  was  101.5— slightly  above  the 
1963  level  of  98.9.  The  index  for  softwood 
lumber  rose  from  98.1  in  1963  to  100.1  in  July 

1964,  while  that  for  hardwood  lumber  rose  from 
101.5  to  105.7.  In  recent  years  lumber  prices 
have  peaked  in  summer  and  declined  in  fall  and 
winter  as  unfavorable  weather  curtailed  building 
activity. 

Trends  during  the  first  part  of  1964  indicate 
that  about  48.9  million  cords  of  pulpwood — includ- 
ing 36.5  million  cords  of  roundwood  and  12.4 
million  cords  of  chipped  plant  byproducts — will  be 
consumed  in  U.S.  pulpmills  in  1964.     This  repre- 


sents a  new  peak  in  consumption — 6  percent  above 
that  in  1963  and  66  percent  above  that  of  10 
years  ago. 

Production  of  round  pulpwood  from  domestic 
forests  is  estimated  at  35.4  million  cords,  some 
1.2  million  cords  above  1963.  Round  softwood 
production  is  expected  to  total  25.3  million  cords 
and  hardwoods  10.1  million  cords  These  levels 
are  respectively  3  percent  and  4  percent  above 
those  of  1963. 

Production  of  pulpwood  chips  from  sawmill  and 
veneer  mill  residues  is  expected  to  reach  the 
equivalent  of  11.5  million  cords  in  1964 — 1.5 
million  cords  above  1963. 

Pulpwood  prices  at  local  points  of  delivery  have 
been  relatively  stable  in  recent  years.  In  the 
Midsouth  for  example,  the  price  of  southern  pine 
roundwood  has  been  around  $15.75  per  cord 
since  1956.  Prices  of  hardwood  roundwood  and 
chipped  plant  byproducts  have  respectively  been 
near  $13.10  and  $14.40  per  cord  during  the  same 
period. 

Plywood  and  veneer  consumption  is  expected 
to  reach  14.5  billion  square  feet  in  1964,  about  11 
percent  above  the  13.1  billion  square  feet  con- 
sumed in  1963. 

Softwood  plywood  consumption,  including  small 
amounts  of  veneer,  is  estimated  at  11.5  billion 
square  feet.  This  is  a  new  high  in  consumption 
that  has  been  rising  at  an  average  annual  rate  of 
11.1  percent  since  1954.  Consumption  of  hard- 
wood plywood  and  veneer  is  also  expected  to 
reach  a  new  peak  of  3  billion  square  feet  in  1964. 

The  wholesale  price  index  for  softwood  plywood 
in  July  1964  was  86.6  (1957-59=100),  some  3 
points  below  the  1963  average.  The  wholesale 
price  index  for  hardwood  plywood  in  the  same 
month  was  96.9 — about  the  same  as  the  1963 
average  of  97.3. 

Softwood  veneer  log  production  in  1964  is 
estimated  at  5  billion  board  feet,  a  half  billion 
board  feet  more  than  in  1963.  Softwood  veneer 
log  production  has  been  concentrated  in  the  West; 


however,  in  the  past  year  three  new  plants  using 
southern  pines  have  been  built  in  the  South,  and 
another  four  plants  are  either  under  construction 
or  announced. 

Domestic  hardwood  veneer  log  production  has 
stabilized  in  recent  years  at  an  average  of  about 
800  million  board  feet  a  year — a  level  that  is 
expected  to  be  maintained  in  1964.  Imports  of 
hardwood  plywood  and  veneer  are  expected  to 
rise  by  9  percent  in  1964. 

Production  of  miscellaneous  industrial  round- 
wood  products,  such  as  cooperage  logs,  poles  and 
piling,  fenceposts,  and  mine  timbers,  is  estimated 
at  420  million  cubic  feet  in  1964,  about  the  same 
as  in  1963  Fuelwood  production  is  expected  to 
be  about  13  million  cords,  down  somewhat  from 


1963.  Christmas  tree  consumption  in  1964  may 
approximate  46  million  trees,  and  domestic  pro- 
duction 34  to  36  million  trees. 

Lower  rosin  production  and  gradually  increasing 
consumption  are  expected  to  reduce  the  still 
substantial  margin  of  domestic  production  over 
requirements.  Rosin  stocks  are  still  increasing 
and  by  next  March  31  will  be  the  largest  in  22 
years.  Outlook  is  for  closer  overall  alinement 
between  rosin  production  and  requirements  and 
between  prices  of  U.S.  and  foreign  rosins.  Tur- 
pentine is  scarce  and  prices  continue  their  upward 
trend.  Domestic  industrial  demand  for  turpen- 
tine is  such  as  to  reduce  availabilities  for  export 
and  retail  use. 


VI 


GENERAL  ECONOMIC  TRENDS 


Most     Measures     Show     Rising     Economic     Activity 

During  the  second  quarter  of  1964  the  gross 
national  product  reached  a  seasonally  adjusted 
annual  rate  of  $608.5  billion  (1963  dollars), 
about  $7  billion  above  that  of  the  first  quarter, 
and  $24.6  billion  above  that  of  1963  (3,  15)  ' 
(table  1,  fig.  1).  Personal  income  gained  $10 
billion  in  the  first  half  of  1964,  reaching  a  season- 
ally adjusted  annual  rate  of  $424.1  billion  in  the 
second  quarter. 

The  Federal  Reserve  Board  (5,  6)  index  of  in- 
dustrial production  in  July  was  132.7  (seasonally 
adjusted  annual  rate  1957-59=100) — 4  percent 
above  the  January  level  and  7  percent  above  1963 
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Figure   1 


1  Italic    numbers    in    parentheses    refer  to   "Literature 
Cited,"  p.  22. 


Industrial  production  rising 
rapidly  in  1964 
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Figure  2 

(table  1,  fig.  2).  Manufacturing  rose  from  124.7 
in  1963  to  133.6  in  July.  Output  of  furniture  and 
fixtures,  a  major  market  for  hardwood  lumber, 
veneer,  and  plywood  stood  at  145  in  July — about  9 
percent  above  1963. 

Prices  were  quite  stable  (41,  43),  and  most  of 
the  rise  in  industrial  production  reflected  actual 
gains  in  the  volume  of  goods  produced. 

Construction    Expenditures    Above    1963    Level 

The  construction  market  takes  about  three- 
fourths  of  the  lumber  and  plywood  and  veneer, 
one-tenth  of  the  paper  and  board,  and  all  of  the 
poles,  piling,  and  shingles  consumed  in  the  United 
States.  In  July,  the  seasonally  adjusted  annual 
rate  of  expenditures  for  new  construction  was 
$65.5  billion  (27,  37)  (table  1,  fig.  3).     This  was 
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Figure  3 

only  slightly  above  the  January  rate  of  $64.7 
billion  but  substantially  higher  than  the  1963  ex- 
penditures of  $62.5  billion. 

Expenditures  for  private  nonresidential  build- 
ing, which  in  July  were  about  $1.1  billion  above 
1963  expenditures  of  $11.9  billion,  composed 
about  half  of  the  increase  in  construction  expendi- 
tures. Expenditures  for  industrial  construction 
were  up  rather  sharply  in  May,  June,  and  July — 
the  first  signs  of  a  major  rise  since  the  last  wave  of 
industrial  expansion  in  1956-57.  Public  utility 
construction  during  the  same  months  showed  a 
substantial  rise  in  comparison  to  the  1963  level. 
Office  building  construction  also  moved  up  in  the 
spring,  but  this  was  largely  offset  by  lower  ex- 
penditures for  shopping  centers. 

A  survey  of  capital  spending  plans  by  business, 
made  by  the  Securities  and  Exchange  Commission 
in  August,  indicates  that  expenditures  for  non- 
residential construction  are  likely  to  rise  further 
during  the  year  {20).  Business  plans  project  13 
percent  greater  plant  and  equipment  spending 
than  in  1963.  The  sharp  rise  in  sales,  resulting  in 
part  from  the  tax  decrease,  and  the  favorable 
economic  outlook  contribute  to  these  planned 
increases. 


The  seasonally  adjusted  annual  rate  of  expendi- 
tures for  public  construction  in  July  was  $19.6 
billion — about  5  percent  above  1963.  Institu- 
tional construction — schools,  hospitals,  adminis- 
tration and  service — composed  much  of  the  rise. 
Spending  for  sewer  and  water  systems  and 
conservation  and  development  also  was  up. 
Highway  expenditures,  which  have  been  rising 
steadily  in  the  last  3  years  because  of  the  interstate 
highway  program,  were  about  the  same  as  in  1963. 
This  is  probably  a  temporary  pause,  however, 
since  40  percent  of  the  41,000-mile  road  network 
authorized  by  Congress  is  still  to  be  completed. 

Residential    Construction    Shows    Some    Decline 

Expenditures  for  residential  nonfarm  construc- 
tion reached  an  all  time  high  of  $28.1  billion 
(seasonally  adjusted  annual  rate)  in  March  1964. 
Since  then  outlays  have  fallen,  and  the  July  rate 
was  about  $1.7  billion  below  the  March  peak. 

The  decline  in  residential  construction  expendi- 
tures has  been  reflected  in  fewer  housing  starts 
{28)  (table  1,  fig.  4).  In  April,  May,  and  June  of 
1964,  new  housing  starts  averaged  about  1.6  mil- 
lion units  (seasonally  adjusted  annual  rate).     This 
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Figure  4 


is  about  0.1  million  units  below  the  first  quarter 
of  1963  and  0.2  million  below  the  level  attained  in 
the  fall  of  1963. 

Starts  on  multifamily  units,  which  composed 
nearly  all  of  the  increase  in  residential  construction 
between  1960  and  1963,  have  leveled  off.  This 
apparently  was  caused  in  part  by  a  rise  in  vacancy 
rates  in  some  metropolitan  areas  that  have  experi- 
enced very  high  levels  of  apartment  building.  The 
leveling  off  may  be  temporary  since  life  insurance 
companies,  which  finance  a  sizable  share  of  apart- 
ment construction,  reported  in  the  spring  that 
commitments  to  finance  new  apartments  were 
extremely  high  and  had  risen  over  the  past  year. 

Rental  vacancy  rates  during  the  first  and  second 
quarters  of  1964  (7.3  and  7.4  percent  respectively) 
were  about  the  same  as  in  the  corresponding 
quarters  of  1963  and  were  significantly  lower  than 
in  the  corresponding  quarters  of  1962  and  1961 
(29) .  Homeowner  vacancy  rates  have  not  changed 
much  since  1961.  The  current  statistics  do 
suggest,  however,  that  there  has  been  some  shift 
in  vacancies — away  from  the  older  lower  rent 
units  to  newer  higher  rent  units. 


Prospects  Bright  for  Continued   High   Level  of 
Residential  Construction 


There  are  several  factors  favoring  a  high  level 
of  residential  construction  in  the  immediate 
future.  A  continuing  rise  in  personal  income  is 
expected.    There  is  no  tightness  in  money  markets, 


and  interest  rates  on  mortgages  have  been  fairly 
stable.  In  addition,  recent  projections  of  the 
Bureau  of  the  Census  indicate  that  a  continued 
and  rapid  growth  in  population  (34)  and  household 
formation  is  in  prospect  (fig.  5).     Replacements 
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Figure  5 

are  also  likely  to  increase  in  the  expanding 
economy  in  prospect  and  as  the  impact  of  urban 
renewal  and  other  construction  programs  is  felt. 


TIMBER  CONSUMPTION,  PRODUCTION,  AND  IMPORTS 


Rising    Consumption    of    Industrial    Timber    Products 


Consumption  of  industrial  roundwood,  i.e., 
saw  logs,  veneer  logs,  pulpwood,  and  all  other 
roundwood  products  except  fuelwood,  in  1964 
is  estimated  at  about  11.4  billion  cubic  feet,  some 
5  percent  above  1963  (table  2,  fig.  6).  Per  capita 
consumption    of    industrial    roundwood    is    also 


expected  to  rise  from  57.5  cubic  feet  in  1963  to 
59.5  cubic  feet  in  1964  (table  3). 

The  new  Forest  Service  appraisal  of  the  timber 
situation  in  the  United  States  indicates  that 
demand  for  industrial  roundwood  will  continue 
to  rise,  reaching  14.6  billion  cubic  feet  in  1980. 
Not  much  change  in  per  capita  use  is  expected. 

Fuelwood  consumption  in  1964  is  estimated  as 
roughly  950  million  cubic  feet,  down  slightly  from 
1963.     Further  decline  is  expected. 
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Consumption  of  timber  products 
continues  recent  increases 
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Figure  6 

Production    of   Industrial    Timber   Products   Also    Up 

Domestic  forests  supply  about  87  percent  of  the 
roundwood  consumed  in  the  United  States. 
It  is  estimated  that  production  from  these  forests 
in  1964  will  total  9.8  billion  cubic  feet  of  industrial 
roundwood — about  6  percent  above  1963 — and 
950  million  cubic  feet  of  fuelwood  (table  2). 
In  the  last  decade  the  output  of  most  industrial 
timber  products  has  increased  substantially, 
while  production  of  fuelwood  has  declined  (fig.  7) . 

In  1962  forests  of  the  West  and  South  each 
accounted  for  about  41  percent  of  the  production 
of  roundwood  products  (table  4) .  Western  forests 
provided  about  80  percent  of  the  veneer  log  pro- 
duction and  56  percent  of  the  saw  logs  (fig.  8). 
Pulpwood  production  was  concentrated  in  the 
South — the  origin  of  about  62  percent  of  the 
total — along  with  miscellaneous  industrial  timber 
products  and  fuelwood. 

Softwood  accounted  for  70  percent  of  all  round- 
wood  cut  in  1962,  including  80  percent  of  the  saw 
logs,  83  percent  of  the  veneer  logs,  72  percent  of  the 
pulpwood,  and  19  percent  of  the  fuelwood. 
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Figure  8 


Substantial  Foreign  Trade  in  Timber  Products 

In  1964,  net  imports  of  wood  including  the 
roundwood  equivalent  of  the  net  imports  of 
lumber,  veneer,  plywood,  woodpulp,  and  paper 
and  board  are  estimated  at  1.6  billion  cubic  feet 
(roundwood  equivalent).  This  represents  about 
13  percent  of  the  estimated  consumption  of 
timber  products  (table  2). 

In  1963,  lumber  composed  about  44  percent 
of  total  imports  (roundwood  equivalent),  news- 
print 29  percent,  and  pulpwood  and  woodpulp 
18  percent  (fig.  9).  Veneer  and  plywood,  which 
have  become  important  since  1950,  composed  the 
remaining  9  percent. 

Tropical  countries  are  the  major  source  of 
hardwood  plywood  imports,  and  Canada  is  the 
major  source  of  the  lumber,  veneer,  and  pulp 
and  paper  imports. 

Log  export  has  become  important  in  the  Pacific 
Northwest  in  the  past  few  years.  In  1963  it 
totaled  709  million  board  feet — about  5  percent 
of  total  log  production  of  the  region  (26).  Trends 
in  shipments  during  the  first  half  of  1964  indicate 
that  the  total  for  the  year  may  be  somewhat 
above  that  of  1963. 
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STUMPAGE  PRICES 


Stumpage  Prices  Rising 

During  the  second  quarter  of  1964,  the  average 
price  of  National  Forest  Douglas-fir  stumpage 
was  $37,  some  $9  above  the  average  in  1963  (25) 
(table  5,  fig.  10).  In  the  same  period  the  average 
prices  of  southern  pines  and  ponderosa  pine 
increased  about  $3,  and  sugar  pine  $4. 

No  trends  are  evident  in  the  forest  product 
price  reports  published  by  States.  Illustrative 
stumpage  prices  quoted  in  several  recent  reports 
are  shown  in  the  following  tabulation : 

Price  per 
Species  stale  thousand 

Saw  log  stumpage :  bd.  ft. 

Southern  pine. . .     Louisiana  (8) $27.  70 

White  and  Nor-       Minnesota  (14) >  8.  25-42.  00 


Louisiana  (8) 

Minnesota  (14) 

way  pine. 

White  spruce....     do '6.00-15.65 

Hard  maple Ohio  (16) '35.00-80.00 

Yellow  birch Wisconsin  (50) 40.00-60.00 

Yellow-poplar...     West  Virginia  (47)..       10.  00-20.  00 
Cherry .do 10.00-30.00 


State 


Species 
Saw  log  stumpage — 
Continued 
Red  and  black 
oak. 
Pulpwood  stumpage: 

Southern  pine 

Aspen Wisconsin  (50) 

Spruce do 


Price  per 

thousand 

bd.  ft. 

Missouri  (9) 3  $10.00-$14  00 


Louisiana  (8) . 


Price  per  cord 

4.  40 

1.  50-  3.  00 

6.  00-10.  00 


1  Northern  Minnesota  only. 

2  Western  Ohio  only. 

3  North-central  Missouri  only. 

These  stumpage  prices  generally  represent 
timber  buyers'  quotations  and  are  usually  pre- 
sented as  a  range  of  prices  per  thousand  board 
feet  without  standardized  specifications  as  to 
grade,  log  rule,  or  other  value  factors  and  without 
an  indication  of  sampling  accuracy. 

Prices  of  both  National  Forest  and  private 
timber  vary  considerably  because  of  such  factors 
as  species,  quality,  logging  and  processing  costs, 


National  Forest  stumpage  prices 
up  in  1964 
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and  marketing  practices  and  conditions.  This 
variation  is  illustrated  in  table  6  which  shows 
average  stumpage  prices  in  National  Forest  sales 
by  regions  and  selected  species  in  1963.  Douglas- 
fir  stumpage,  for  example,  ranged  from  a  high  of 
$27.95  per  thousand  board  feet  on  the  west  side 
of  the  mountains  in  the  Pacific  Northwest  to  a 
low  of  $2.10  per  thousand  board  feet  in  the  Rocky- 
Mountain  region.  Generally,  hardwoods  such  as 
yellow  birch,  oak,  and  yellow-poplar  brought  the 
highest  prices. 


Figure  10 


THE  DEMAND  AND  PRICE  SITUATION  FOR  LUMBER 


Lumber  Consumption  Continues  Rise  of 
Recent  Years 

On  the  basis  of  trends  during  the  first  half  of 
the  year,  it  is  estimated  that  about  41.3  billion 
board  feet  of  lumber  will  be  consumed  in  1964 
(table  7,  fig.  11).  This  is  about  6  percent  more 
than  the  39  billion  board  feet  used  in  1963 
and  11  percent  more  than  the  37.3  billion  board 
feet  consumed  in  1962.  Softwood  lumber  con- 
sumption is  estimated  at  34.1  billion  board  feet 
and  hardwood  lumber  at  7.2  billion  board  feet. 
These  levels  are  respectively  7  percent  and  0.2 
percent  above  those  of  1963. 

Construction  the  Most  Important  Lumber  Market 

Estimates  of  lumber  consumption  by  major  end 
use  in  1962  and  projections  to  1980  are  summarized 
in  the  following  tabulation: 


Year 

End  use  1962  1980 

„  ,.  (Billion  board  feet) 

Construction 

New  residential 14.0  15.9 

New  nonresidential 5.  0  6.9 

Upkeep  and  improvements 5.  4  6.  5 

Farms 2.0  1.9 

Railroads 0.9  1.5 

Mines 0.3  0.3 

Total 27.6  33.0 

Manufactured  products 4.2  4.6 

Shipping  and  materials  handling. .  4.  3  4.  7 

Miscellaneous  and  residual 1.1  1.1 

Total 37.3  43.4 

In  1962  new  residential  construction  was  the 
most  important  market  for  lumber,  composing 
about  38  percent  of  total  use.  Other  kinds  of 
construction,     including    upkeep     and    improve- 


Lumber  consumption  may  rise  6 
percent  in  1964 
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Figure  11 


ments,  composed  36  percent  of  the  total,  and 
manufacturing  and  shipping  each  about  11 
percent. 

A  gradual  rise  in  demand  for  lumber  in  con- 
struction appears  to  be  in  prospect.  Most  of 
the  increase  is  expected  to  be  in  new  con- 
struction. Railroad  use  in  1962  was  abnormally 
low,  and  nearly  all  of  the  increase  projected  for 
1980  reflects  a  return  to  normal  consumption  and 
not  an  upward  trend. 

For  new  residential  construction  some  further 
decline  in  average  lumber  use  per  unit  is  pro- 
jected. Part  of  this  is  expected  to  result  from 
an  increase  in  the  proportion  of  units  built  on 
slabs  or  as  part  of  multifamily  structures,  where 
the  average  lumber  use  per  unit  is  substantially 
less  than  for  conventional  single-family  dwelling 
units. 

The  projections  for  all  types  of  construction 
assume  some  further  displacement  of  lumber 
by  panel  products  and  other  materials.  Since 
1960  the  consumption  of  these  products  has 
increased  by  48  percent  for  softwood  plywood, 
28  percent  for  building  board,   and  23  percent 


for  container  board  (table  8,  fig.  12).  In  com- 
parison, lumber  consumption  increased  only  15 
percent.  The  largest  part  of  the  recent  dis- 
placement of  lumber  in  residential  construction 
has  been  by  softwood  plywood. 
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Figure  12 

Alost  of  the  increase  in  use  of  lumber  for  manu- 
factured products  is  expected  to  be  in  household 
furniture,  but  some  gains  are  likely  in  most 
products  using  wood.  In  the  shipping  category, 
consumption  of  lumber  for  wooden  containers 
is  expected  to  decline,  while  use  of  dunnage, 
blocking,  and  pallets  is  expected  to  increase. 
The  increase  in  pallets  may  amount  to  over  a 
billion  board  feet  by  1980. 

Domestic  Lumber  Production  Also  Continues  Recent 
Upward  Trend 

On  the  basis  of  data  published  by  the  various 
lumber  manufacturers  associations,  domestic  lum- 
ber production  in  1964  is  estimated  at  36.8 
billion  board  feet.  This  is  an  increase  of  6 
percent  over  1963  production,  but  about  the 
same  as  the  annual  average  in  the  1950-59 
decade  (table  9,  fig.  13).     Production  of  softwood 


lumber  in  1964  is  estimated  at  29.8  billion  board 
feet — 8  percent  above  1963.  Hardwood  lumber 
production  is  expected  to  remain  near  the  1963 
level  of  7  billion  board  feet. 
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Figure  13 

Softwoods,  chiefly  Douglas-fir,  southern  pine, 
ponderosa  pine,  western  true  firs,  and  hemlock, 
compose  about  four-fifths  of  the  lumber  cut. 
Oak,  gum,  maple,  yellow-poplar,  and  cottonwood 
compose  most  of  the  hardwood  lumber  produced. 

Production  in  all  of  the  major  softwood  lumber 
producing  regions  was  up  during  the  first  part 
of  1964.  In  the  Douglas-fir  region  of  western 
Washington  and  Oregon,  production  of  mills 
reporting  to  the  West  Coast  Lumbermen's  As- 
sociation (45)  at  the  end  of  the  first  8  months  of 
the  year  was  16  percent  above  that  in  the  same 
period  in  1963.  In  the  summer  of  1963  production 
was  held  down  by  temporary  work  stoppages,  and 
thus  part  of  this  increase  is  the  result  of  normal 
production  schedules.  Mills  reporting  to  the 
Western  Wood  Products  Association  (48)  indi- 
cated that  output  of  white  pine,  ponderosa  pine, 
sugar  pine,  and  other  associated  species  in  the 
Western  Pine  region  at  the  end  of  August  was 


10  percent  above  that  of  1963.  Southern  Pine 
Association  (22)  mills  reported  that  output  at  the 
end  of  8  months  was  8  percent  above  that  of  the 
corresponding  period  in  1963. 

Three-fifths  of  1964  Lumber  Production  Expected  To 
Be  in  the  West 

On  the  basis  of  the  regional  trends  and  other 
related  data,  it  is  estimated  that  about  22.1  billion 
board  feet  or  60  percent  of  the  total  lumber  pro- 
duction in  1964  will  come  from  forests  in  the 
West.2  Of  this  total,  about  47  percent  is  ex- 
pected to  come  from  the  Western  Pine  region,  43 
percent  from  the  Douglas-fir  region,  and  10  per- 
cent from  the  California  Redwood  region  (fig.  14). 
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Figure  14 

The  emergence  of  the  Western  Pine  region  as 
the  largest  lumber  producing  area  in  the  West  is 
a  relatively  new  development  (fig.  14).  In  1952, 
for  example,  about  52  percent  of  the  production 
in,  the  West  came  from  the  Douglas-fir  region, 


2  The  West  includes  11  western  States  and  South 
Dakota.  The  South  consists  of  the  12  most  southern 
States,  including  Virginia.  The  North  includes  the 
remaining  24  States  in  the  continental  United  States. 
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37  percent  from  the  Western  Pine  region,  and  11 
percent  from  the  California  Redwood  region. 

Most  of  the  lumber  produced  in  the  West  is 
shipped  to  other  areas,  and  this  is  expected  to 
continue.  In  the  years  immediately  ahead,  nearly 
all  of  the  Nation's  population  growth  and  roughly 
two-thirds  of  its  residential  construction  are  likely 
to  occur  in  five  relatively  small  areas — the  coastal 
area  from  Boston  to  Washington,  D.C.,  the  Lake 
Central  area,  Florida,  metropolitan  Texas,  and 
metropolitan  California  (19). 

Lumber  Production  Up  4  Percent  in  the  South 

Lumber  production  in  the  South  in  1964  is  ex- 
pected to  amount  to  9.9  billion  board  feet.  This 
is  about  4  percent  higher  than  in  1963,  and  9 
percent  above  1961  when  lumber  production  was 
at  a  postwar  low  of  9.1  billion  board  feet. 

Softwood  lumber  production  in  the  South  in 
1964  is  estimated  at  6.2  billion  board  feet.  Al- 
though this  is  far  below  the  peaks  in  output  of 
the  early  1900's,  it  is  7  percent  above  the  5.8 
billion  board  feet  cut  in  1963.  This  rise  may 
partly  reflect  the  improvement  in  the  pine  saw- 
timber  supply  situation,  particularly  in  the  States 
west  of  the  Mississippi. 

Hardwood  lumber  production  in  the  South  is 
estimated  at  3.7  billion  board  feet  in  1964 — about 
the  same  as  in  1963  and  not  significantly  different 
from  the  average  of  recent  decades. 

Lumber  Production  Also  Rising  in  the  North 

Lumber  production  in  the  North  in  1964  is 
estimated  at  4.8  billion  board  feet — 30  percent 
above  the  1961  postwar  low  of  3.7  billion  board 
feet  and  4  percent  above  production  in  1963. 
Hardwoods  accounted  for  most  of  the  growth  in 
the  1961-64  period,  with  output  rising  from  2.5 
to  3.2  billion  board  feet. 

Wholesale    Lumber    Prices    Up    Slightly    From    1963 
Level 

The  wholesale  price  index  of  lumber  (1957- 
59  =  100)  in  July  1964  was  101.5— slightly  above 
the  1963  level  of  98.9  (43)  (table  10).  The 
indexes  for  softwood  lumber  and  hardwood  lumber 
were  also  up,  respectively,  from  98.1  and  101.5  in 
1963  to  100.1  and  105.7  in  July  1964.  In  recent 
years  lumber  prices  have  peaked  in  summer  and 
declined  in  fall  and  winter  as  unfavorable  weather 
curtailed  building  activity. 


Although  some  increase  in  lumber  has  occurred 
in  early  1964,  the  July  price  level  does  not  signifi- 
cantly differ  from  that  of  the  last  few  years. 
There  have,  however,  been  declines  in  prices  of 
softwood  plywood,  insulation  board,  and  container 
board  in  recent  years. 

Net  Lumber  Imports  Show  Small  Rise 

Trends  during  the  first  half  of  1964  indicate 
that  imports  of  lumber  for  the  year  may  total  5.5 
billion  board  feet  and  exports  1.0  billion  board 
feet  (table  7,  fig.  15).  These  levels  are  somewhat 
above  those  of  1963  when  5.3  billion  board  feet 
were  imported  and  0.9  billion  board  feet  exported 
(tables  11,  12).  Net  imports  in  1964  of  4.5 
billion  board  feet  are  expected  to  make  up  about 
9  percent  of  all  lumber  consumed,  with  net  im- 
ports of  softwoods  composing  13  percent  of  soft- 
wood consumption.  Early  trends  indicate  that 
there  will  be  a  small  net  export  of  hardwood 
lumber. 
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Figure  15 

Softwood  lumber  imports  in  1964  consist  largely 
of  Douglas-fir,  spruce,  and  hemlock  from  Canada 
(chiefly  British  Columbia)  and  are  estimated  at 
5.2    billion    board    feet,    or   94    percent    of    total 


imports    (fig.    16).     Softwood   imports   have   in- 
creased by  about  a  billion  board  feet  since  1961. 


Nearly  all  U.  S.  lumber  imports 
come  from  Canada 
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Canadian  Softwood  Lumber  Production  Concentrated 
in  British  Columbia 

Softwood  lumber  production  in  Canada  in  1961, 
the  latest  year  for  which  official  statistics  are 
available  (2),  amounted  to  7.8  billion  board  feet 
(table  13).  Nearly  three-quarters  of  this  total 
was  cut  from  the  forest  of  British  Columbia. 
Hardwood  lumber  production,  all  in  the  eastern 
Provinces,  amounted  to  0.4  billion  board  feet. 

According  to  a  recent  study  prepared  by  the 
British  Columbia  Forest  Service  (18),  the  lumber 
industry  has  expanded  into  practically  all  parts  of 
the  Province  with  a  preponderance  of  suitable 
timber.  In  these  areas  the  timber  resource  has 
been  almost  completely  allocated  and  permissible 
cuts  fully  committed.  Since  some  decline  in 
lumber  production  is  expected  in  the  coastal  areas 
of  the  Province  where  industry  has  long  been 
developed,  it  was  concluded  that  little  or  no  net 
increase  in  lumber  production  was  likely  in  the 
developed  parts  of  the  Province. 

However,  there  is  still  an  unused  annual  allow- 
able cut  of  about  1.1  billion  cubic  feet  in  more 
remote  parts  of  the  Province.  Timber  supply 
and  cost  conditions  in  these  areas  indicate  that 
primary  exploitation  will  have  to  be  undertaken 
by  the  pulp  and  paper  industry.  How  much 
increase  in  lumber  production  can  be  economically 
achieved  will  depend  upon  many  factors.  It  does 
appear  reasonable,  however,  to  expect  somewhat 
larger  shipments  of  lumber  to  the  United  States. 
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THE  DEMAND  AND  PRICE  SITUATION  FOR  PULPWOOD 


Pulpwood  Consumption  Continues  To  Rise 

Trends  in  use  during  the  first  part  of  1964 
indicate  that  about  48.9  million  cords  of  pulp- 
wood — including  36.5  million  cords  of  roundwood 
and  12.4  million  cords  of  chipped  plant  by- 
products— will  be  consumed  in  U.S.  pulpmills  in 
1964  (fig.  17).  This  represents  a  new  peak,  exceed- 
ing 1963  consumption  by  2.7  million  cords,  or 
6  percent,  and  1962  consumption  by  4.8  million 
cords,  or  11  percent  (table  14).  During  the 
past  10  years,  consumption  of  pulpwood  in  U.S. 
mills  has  increased  at  an  average  annual  rate  of 
5.2  percent — or  about  1.9  million  cords  a  year. 


Nearly  49  million  cords  of  pulp- 
wood consumed  in  U.S.  mills 
in  1964 

■  DOMESTIC  PRODUCTION  [Z3  NET  IMPORTS 
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17 

A  detailed  analysis  of  past  trends  in  use  of  paper 
and  board  and  woodpulp  indicates  that  pulpwood 
consumption  in  U.S.  mills  may  rise  to  78.5  million 


cords  by  1980  (see  tabulation  below).  Although 
this  is  a  substantial  increase — 29.6  million  cords 
in  the  next  16  years — the  average  annual  rate  of 
growth  of  3  percent  is  substantially  below  that 
of  the  last  decade  (4.2  percent). 

.Source  of  pulpwood  1954         1964         1980 

{million  cords) 
Domestic  production: 
Roundwood: 

Softwoods 20.5         25.3  39.0 

Hardwoods 4.5         10.1  21.0 

Total 25.1         35.4  60.0 

Chipped  plant  byproducts.  1.  9         11.  5  17.  0 

Total  domestic  produc- 
tion          27.0         46.9  77.0 

Net  roundwood  and  chip  im- 
ports   1.6  1.7  1.5 

Tota'    consumption  in 

U.S.  mills '29.4       '48.9  78.5 

Net  pulp  and  paper  imports 

(equivalent) 8.6  8.2  10.0 

Total  consumption,  all 

sources 38.0         57.1  88.5 

1  Includes  stock  changes. 

Domestic  Pulpwood  Production  Also  Rising 

Domestic  round  pulpwood  production  in  1964 
is  estimated  at  35.4  million  cords  and  chipped 
plant  byproducts  at  11.5  million  cords  (table  14, 
fig.  18).  Total  production  thus  amounts  to  46.9 
million  cords — 6  percent  above  1963  production 
and  74  percent  above  that  of  1954. 

Softwood  roundwood  is  expected  to  compose 
about  54  percent  of  the  pulpwood  produced  in 
1964  (table  14,  fig.  19).  Southern  pines  are  the 
most  important  softwood  species,  composing 
about  three-fifths  of  total  output.  Spruce,  true 
firs,  hemlock,  jack  pine,  and  Douglas-fir  make  up 
nearly  all  of  the  remainder. 

Although  hardwoods  account  for  little  more 
than  a  quarter  of  total  round  pulpwood  output, 
production  of  hardwoods  has  been  rising  more 
rapidly  than  that  of  softwoods.  Since  1954,  for 
example,  output  of  round  hardwood  pulpwood  has 
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Softwoods  account  for  most  of  the 

round  pulpwood  produced  in  the  U.S. 

--hardwoods  rising  rapidly 
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increased  at  an  average  annual  rate  of  8.4  per- 
cent— about  four  times  the  rate  for  softwoods 
(2.1  percent). 

The  projections  in  the  tabulation  above  show  a 
prospective  increase  of  30.1  million  cords  in  domes- 
tic pulpwood  production  by  1980.  The  largest 
gain  is  in  softwood  roundwood,  although  round 
hardwood  output  also  rises  substantially.  The 
projected  increase  in  use  of  chipped  plant  by- 
products— -some  5.5  million  cords — assumes  con- 
tinuing integration  of  wood-using  plants  and  some 
further  increase  in  the  use  of  present  residues, 
particularly  in  the  West. 

Three-fifths  of  the  Pulpwood  Produced  in  the  South 

Pulpwood  production  in  the  South  in  1964  is 
estimated  at  28.2  million  cords,  about  1.6  million 
cords  more  than  in  1963  and  11.8  million  cords 
above  1954  (table  15,  fig.  18).  Output  in  the 
South  represented  about  60  percent  of  the  U.S. 
total. 

Southern  pine  roundwood  production  in  1964 
is  expected  to  amount  to  about  18  million  cords — 
some  5  percent  above  1963.  In  recent  years, 
southern  pine  roundwood  production  has  been 
growing  rather  slowly  in  the  South  because  most 
of  the  increased  demand  for  wood  has  been  met 
by  the  use  of  hardwood  roundwood  and  plant 
byproducts. 

Production  of  round  hardwood  in  the  South  in 
1964  is  estimated  at  5.5  million  cords,  6  percent 
above  1963  production  and  about  2%  times  that  of 
1954.  Much  of  this  output  was  from  soft  hard- 
woods such  as  the  gums  and  yellow-poplar. 
However,  in  recent  years  production  of  dense 
hardwoods,  for  use  in  semichemical  pulpmills, 
has  been  rising  more  rapidly  than  production  of 
soft  hardwoods. 

Trends  during  the  first  half  of  1964  indicate  that 
the  production  of  chipped  plant  byproducts  in  the 
South  may  total  4.7  million  cords  for  the  year — 
another  peak  in  a  trend  that  has  been  sharply 
upward.  Since  1953,  for  example,  chip  production 
has  climbed  from  76,000  cords  to  the  present 
level — an  increase  of  about  sixtyfold.  The 
available  data  indicate  that  the  volume  of  unused 
pine  residues  at  southern  sawmills  large  enough 
to  install  the  necessary  chipping  and  barking  equip- 
ment is  becoming  scarce.    A  few  firms  in  special 
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circumstances  have  begun  to  bark  and  chip  pine- 
wood  that  would  otherwise  be  delivered  as  bolts. 
Some  further  gains  are  possible,  primarily  from 
hardwoods  and  the  chipping:  of  topwood  and 
submarginal  saw  logs. 

Softwoods  are  expected  to  compose  about  83 
percent  of  the  chip  production  in  the  South  in 
1964  and  hardwoods,  17  percent.  Prior  to  1959 
nearly  all  of  the  chips  came  from  pine. 

Pulpwood    Production    in    the    West    Up    Sharply    in 
Early  1964 

On  the  basis  of  trends  in  consumption  during 
the  first  6  months  it  is  estimated  that  pulpwood 
production  in  the  West  in  1964  may  total  10  mil- 
lion cords — some  9  percent  above  1963  and  nearly 
double  that  of  1954.  Chipped  plant  byproducts 
are  expected  to  amount  to  about  6  million  cords 
and  account  for  60  percent  of  the  total  output. 
Data  collected  in  connection  with  the  new  ap- 
praisal of  the  timber  situation  indicate  that  there 
are  still  substantial  volumes  of  unused  coarse  and 
fine  residues  available  in  the  West. 

Roundwood  production  in  the  West  in  1964  is 
estimated  at  4  million  cords.  Most  of  this  is 
softwoods.  However,  some  mills  in  this  section 
have  recently  started  using  hardwoods.  Produc- 
tion of  hardwood  roundwood,  largely  from  alder, 
is  expected  to  be  approximately  0.4  million  cords 
in  1964. 

Pulpwood  Production  in  the  North  in  1964  Slightly 
Above  1963 

Recent  trends  indicate  that  pulpwood  produc- 
tion in  the  North  in  1964  will  total  about  8.7 
million  cords,  4  percent  above  output  in  1963  and 
58  percent  above  the  cut  in  1954. 

Hardwoods  have  composed  most  of  the  increase 
in  the  pulpwood  harvest  in  the  North  in  the  last 
few  years;  and  more  of  the  dense  hardwoods,  such 
as  birch,  maple,  beech,  and  oak,  have  been  used. 
Chipped  residues  are  also  coming  into  use.  Since 
1957,  chip  production  has  increased  from  about 
95,000  cords  to  an  estimated  800,000  cords  in 
1964,  and  the  outlook  for  further  growth  is  promis- 
ing. The  prospect  of  further  increases  in  the  use 
of  hardwood  roundwood  is  also  good,  because  of 
the  extensive  hardwood  timber  resources  available 


in  the  section  and  the  advantageous  location  of 
the  resource  in  respect  to  major  consuming  centers. 

No  Significant  Change  in  Pulpwood  Prices  in  Recent 
Years 

Pulpwood  prices  at  local  points  of  delivery  have 
been  relatively  stable  in  recent  years  (table  16, 
fig.  20).  In  the  Midsouth,  for  example,  the 
price  of  southern  pine  roundwood  has  been 
about  $15.75  per  cord  since  1956  {23).  Prices  of 
hardwood  roundwood  and  chipped  plant  by- 
products have  been  near  $13.10,  and  $14.40 
per  cord,  respectively,   during  the  same  period. 

Pulpwood  prices  continue  to  vary  considerably 
among  regions  and  species.  This  is  illustrated  by 
the  price  quotations  shown  in  the  following 
tabulation : 

Price  of  rough 
pulpwood 
Species  State  and  source  per  cord 

Southern  pine Louisiana  (8) *  $15.  10 

Hardwood do '13.05 

Mixed  hardwoods..     Wisconsin  (50) 2  15.  50 

Balsam  fir do 2  18.  00-23.  00 

Spruce do 2  24.  00-27.  50 

Aspen do 2  13.  00-14.  50 

Hardwoods  and  Illinois  (7) 2  11.  00-14.  00 

softwoods. 

Softwoods Ohio  (16) 2  12.  50-14.  20 

Hemlock New  Hampshire  2  16.  00-20.  00 

(12). 

1  F.o.b.  car. 

2  Delivered  at  mill. 

Not  Much  Change  in  Pulpwood  Imports 

Imports  of  pulpwood  are  estimated  at  1.8 
million  cords  in  1964 — somewhat  above  1963  but 
nearly  a  million  cords  under  the  peak  attained  a 
decade  or  so  ago.  Exports  are  not  expected  to  be 
much  in  excess  of  0.1  million  cords  for  the  year. 
Net  imports  will  thus  be  about  1.7  million  cords 
(table  14)  and  compose  about  3  percent  of  pulp- 
wood consumption  in  U.S.  mills. 

Most  of  the  trade  in  pulpwood  is  carried  on 
along  the  border  between  the  United  States  and 
Canada.  Recently,  however,  some  imports  have 
been  coming  in  from  the  Bahamas.  In  1963, 
these  imports  amounted  to  95,000  cords. 

Since  1953,  chip  imports  have  increased,  with 
some  fluctuation,  from  316,000  cords  (20  percent 
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of  pulpwood  imports)  to  the  present  level  of 
about  900,000  cords  (54  percent  of  imports). 
These  chips  originate  in  British  Columbia  and 
move  to  pulpmills  in  the  Pacific  Northwest. 

In  addition  to  the  imports  of  roundwood  and 
chips,  it  is  estimated  that  the  net  equivalent  of 
about  8.2  million  cords  of  pulpwood  in  the  form 
of  paper,  board,  and  woodpulp  will  be  imported 
in  1964  (table  14).  Paper  and  board,  chiefly 
newsprint,  is  expected  to  account  for  about  75 
percent  of  these  imports,  and  woodpulp  for  the 
remaining  25  percent. 

When  the  anticipated  pulpwood  equivalent  of 
the  net  imports  of  paper,  board,  and  woodpulp  (8.2 
million  cords)  are  added  to  estimated  pulpwood 
consumption  in  U.S.  mills  (48.9  million  cords),  it 
appears  that  total  pulpwood  consumption  in  1964 
will  be  57.1  million  cords  (table  14).  This  is  the 
volume  of  wood  needed  to  meet  the  Nation's  de- 
mand for  paper,  board,  and  nonpaper  products 
made  from  woodpulp  such  as  rayon  and  cellophane. 


THE  DEMAND  AND  PRICE  SITUATION  FOR  PLYWOOD 

AND  VENEER  LOGS 


Plywood   and   Veneer  Consumption  to   Reach   New 
Peak  in  1964 

Recent  trends  indicate  that  plywood  and  veneer 
consumption  in  1964  may  reach  14.5  billion  square 
feet  (%-inch  basis),  about  11  percent  above  the 
13.1  billion  square  feet  consumed  in  1963  and 
nearly  2%  times  the  6  billion  square  feet  used  in 
1954  (table  17). 

Softwood  plywood  consumption,  including  small 
amounts  of  veneer,  is  estimated  at  11.5  billion 
square  feet.  This  is  a  new  high  in  a  trend  that 
has  been  rising  at  an  average  annual  rate  of  11.1 
percent  during  the  last  decade.  Although  growth 
in  use  has  been  at  a  much  slower  rate,  consumption 
of  hardwood  plywood  and  veneer  is  also  expected 
to  reach  a  new  peak  of  3  billion  square  feet  (%-inch 
basis)  in  1964. 


Construction  the   Major   End   Use   for  Plywood  and 
Veneer 

As  shown  in  the  tabulation  on  page  15,  construc- 
tion has  been  the  major  end  use  for  plywood  and 
veneer,  accounting  for  73  percent  of  total  con- 
sumption in  1962.  Another  16  percent  was 
consumed  in  manufactured  products,  and  10 
percent  in  shipping. 

The  demand  for  plywood  and  veneer  is  projected 
to  rise  from  14.5  billion  square  feet  in  1964  to 
22.0  billion  square  feet  in  1980 — an  increase  of 
about  50  percent.  Some  increase  is  projected  for 
all  major  end  uses.  Most  of  the  growth,  however, 
is  in  construction. 

Projected  demand  for  softwood  plywood  and 
veneer  rises  from  11.5  billion  square  feet  in  1964 
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Year 


End  use 
Construction : 

Residential 

Nonresidential 

Upkeep  and  improvements. 
Farming  and  railroads 

Total 

Manufactured  products 

Shipping  and  materials  handling- 
Miscellaneous  and  residual 

Total  use 


1962 

1980 

(Billion 

(Billion 

square 
feet,  fl- 
inch basis) 

square 
feet,  fl- 
inch basis) 

4.  2 

G.  6 

2.  8 

5.  6 

1.  5 

3.  0 

.  2 

.  5 

8.7 

15.7 

1.  9 

3.  0 

1.  2 

1.  6 

.  2 

1.  7 

12.  0 


22.  0 


to  17.0  billion  square  feet  in  1980.  The  projection 
for  hardwood  increases  from  3.0  to  5.0  billion 
square  feet. 

Softwood  Plywood  Prices  in  July  Somewhat  Lower 
Than  in  1963 

The  wholesale  price  index  of  hardwood  plywood 
in  July  was  96.9  (1957-59=100),  not  much  dif- 
ferent from  the  1963  average  of  97.3  (43).  The 
index  for  softwood  plywood  in  the  same  month  was 
86.6,  some  2.8  points  below  the  1963  average  but 
only  about  0.7  point  below  the  1962  average  (table 
10).  There  is  thus  some  indication  that  the  down- 
ward trend  in  softwood  plywood  prices  that  existed 
between  1951  and  1962  is  leveling  off. 

Part  of  the  very  rapid  increase  in  the  use  of 
softwood  plywood  that  occurred  in  the  1950's  and 
the  early  1960's  can  be  traced  to  a  drop  in  prices. 
The  wholesale  price  index  of  softwood  plywood 
declined  appreciably  in  relation  to  the  price  of 
lumber,  container  board,  and  other  commodities 
(fig.  21).  Rising  wages  in  construction  and 
manufacturing  industries  added  to  this  price  ad- 
vantage, since  plywood  can  be  utilized  with  less 
labor  for  many  purposes.  It  has  been  estimated, 
for  example,  that  sidewall  plywood  sheathing  can 
be  installed  at  about  half  the  cost  for  labor 
required  by  lumber. 

Softwood    Veneer    Log    Production    Estimated    at    5 
Billion  Board  Feet  in  1964 

Nearly  all  of  the  softwood  plywood  and  veneer 
used  in  the  United  States  is  made  from  domestic 
logs.  Thus,  on  the  basis  of  the  expected  increases 
in  softwood  plywood  and  veneer  consumption,  it 
is  estimated  that  softwood  veneer  log  production 
in  1964  will  be  about  5  billion  board  feet  (table 
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Figure  21 

18,  fig.  22).  This  is  about  a  half  a  billion  board 
feet  above  1963  and  some  2%  times  the  output  10 
years  ago. 

Douglas-fir  in  1963  made  up  87  percent  of  all 
the  logs  used  in  the  manufacture  of  plywood  and 
veneer.  An  increasing  variety  of  other  softwoods 
are  being  utilized,  however,  including  western 
hemlock,  western  pines,  larch,  true  firs,  redwood, 
cedar,  and  southern  pines. 

In  the  last  year  three  new  plants  have  been 
built,  and  another  four  are  either  under  construc- 
tion or  announced  in  the  Midsouth  States  of 
Louisiana,  Arkansas,  and  Texas.  The  southern 
pine  sawtimber  resource  appears  adequate  to 
support  new  plants,  and  freight  costs  from  plants 
in  the  Southern  States  to  major  consuming 
centers  in  the  South  and  North  are  likely  to  be 
substantially  below  those  from  western  softwood 
plywood  plants. 

Imports  Provide  Nearly  Half  of  the  Hardwood 
Plywood  and  Veneer  Consumed 

Imports  are  very  important  as  a  source  of 
hardwood  plywood  and  veneer,  composing  about 
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half  of  total  consumption.  This  is  the  end  result 
of  a  period  of  rapid  growth  in  imports.  In  the 
decade  1953-63,  for  example,  imports  of  hardwood 
plywood  have  climbed  from  0.2  to  1.6  billion 
square  feet,  surface  measure  (table  19).  Most  of 
this  increase  was  composed  of  Philippine  hard- 
woods, chiefly  luans,  although  imports  of  birch 
and  maple  plywood  also  showed  substantial 
growth.  Japan,  the  Philippines,  and  Taiwan 
have  supplied  nearly  all  of  the  Philippine  hardwood 
imports,  and  Canada  and  Finland  most  of  the 
birch  and  maple.  Hardwood  veneer  imports  also 
increased  in  the  1953-63  period  from  about  0.6  to 
1.5  billion  square  feet  (table  20).  Japan  and 
Canada  were  the  chief  sources  of  these  imports. 

Exports  of  hardwood  plywood  and  veneer  have 
not  changed  significantly  in  the  last  few  years, 
remaining  near  the  1963  level  of  about  19  and  79 
million  square  feet,  respectively.     There  has  also 


been  little  change  in  the  small  volume  of  trade  in 
softwood  plywood  and  veneer. 

Not  Much  Change  Expected  in  Hardwood  Veneer 
Log  Production 

Imports  have  been  used  to  meet  the  increases  in 
demand  for  hardwood  plywood  and  veneer  that 
have  occurred  recently.  As  a  result,  domestic 
hardwood  veneer  log  production  has  leveled  off, 
and  during  the  last  5  years  it  has  averaged  about 
800  million  board  feet  a  year  (table  18,  fig.  22). 
This  level  is  expected  to  be  maintained  in  1964. 

A  detailed  survey  of  hardwood  veneer  log 
production  in  the  Eastern  United  States  during 
1963  indicated  that  sweetgum,  tupelo,  and  yellow- 
poplar  composed  about  three-fifths  of  total 
production.  Birch,  oak,  maple,  Cottonwood,  and 
black  walnut  made  up  an  additional  quarter  of  the 
output.  Production  of  black  walnut,  probably 
the  most  highly  prized  veneer  species,  amounted 
to  about  33  million  board  feet  and  accounted  for 
some  3  percent  of  production.  Nearly  three- 
fourths  of  the  veneer  logs  produced  in  1963  came 
from  the  forests  of  the  South — mostly  from  the 
South  Atlantic  and  East  Gulf  States. 

Supplies  of  preferred  veneer  log  species  have 
been  declining  in  all  regions — explaining  in  part 
the  recent  large  increases  in  hardwood  plywood 
and  veneer  imports.  Current  timber  trends  indi- 
cate that  continued  heavy  dependence  on  foreign 
sources  is  likely. 

Wide  Variation  in  Prices  of  Veneer  Logs 

Veneer  log  prices  vary  widely,  depending  upon 
species,  quality,  and  market  conditions.  For 
example,  prices  of  walnut  veneer  logs,  used  in  the 
manufacture  of  face  veneer,  ranged  from  $270 
to  $500  per  thousand  board  feet  f.o.b.  mill  in 
Illinois,  whereas  prices  of  bottomland  hardwoods 
used  to  manufacture  container  veneer  ranged 
from  $55  to  $70  per  thousand  board  feet  (7). 
Prices  of  Douglas-fir  veneer  logs  in  eastern  Lane 
County,  Oreg.,  ranged  from  $105  per  thousand 
board  feet  for  No.  1  peelers  to  $75  per  thousand 
for  No.  3  peelers  (17). 
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THE  DEMAND  AND  PRICE  SITUATION  FOR 
MISCELLANEOUS  TIMBER  PRODUCTS 


Output  of  Miscellaneous  Industrial  Timber  Products 
Stable 

The  production  of  miscellaneous  industrial 
roundwood  products,  i.e.,  cooperage  logs,  poles 
and  piling,  fenceposts,  mine  timbers,  and  a  mis- 
cellaneous assortment  of  other  products  such  as 
hewn  ties,  box  bolts,  excelsior  bolts,  turnery 
bolts,  shingle  bolts,  charcoal  wood,  and  farm 
poles  is  expected  to  be  approximately  420  million 
cubic  feet  in  1964  (table  2).  This  is  about  the 
same  as  1963  production  and  represents  about 
4  percent  of  all  roundwood  produced. 

The  relative  importance  of  each  of  the  miscel- 
laneous industrial  products  in  terms  of  volumes 
produced  is  shown  below  for  1952  and  1962 — the 
latest  years  for  which  data  are  available. 


Output  from 

roundwood 

1952       1962 


Standard  unit 
Product  of  measure 

Cooperage Million  board  feet  _  355.  0  283.  0 

Piling Million  linear  feet-  41.2  41.5 

Poles Million  pieces 6.5  6.7 

Posts do 306.0  168.7 

Mine  timbers ..  Million  cubic  feet.  81.0  48.0 

Other  industrial 

products do 177.0  167.0 

All  miscellaneous 

products do 699.0  465.0 

Total  output  of  these  miscellaneous  products  has 
declined  about  a  third  since  1952.  Individual 
products,  however,  have  shown  divergent  trends. 

Cooperage. — In  1962  about  283  million  feet  of 
logs  were  used  for  cooperage — mostly  in  the 
manufacture  of  tight  cooperage.  This  is  sub- 
stantially below  the  level  of  1952.  The  decline, 
entirely  in  slack  cooperage,  reflects  the  develop- 
ment of  new  packaging  products  and  techniques 
and  changes  in  consumer  purchasing  habits. 

White  oaks  are  the  preferred  species  for  the 
manufacture  of  cooperage,  although  some  other 
species  such  as  red  oak,  gum,  cottonwood,  bass- 
wood,  Douglas-fir,  and  hemlock  are  also  used. 
Comparatively  high-quality  white  oak  bolts  are 
used  almost  exclusively  for  tight  cooperage.  With 
a  continuation  of  Federal  regulations  concerning 
the  storage  of  whiskey,  the  major  end  use  for  tight 
barrels,  demand  for  such  bolts  may  show  some  in- 
crease.    The  demand   for  timber  in   the  manu- 


facture of  slack  cooperage,  on  the  other  hand, 
appears  likely  to  decline. 

Piling. — Consumption  of  piling  in  1962  was 
estimated  at  about  41.5  million  linear  feet,  about 
the  same  as  in  1952.  In  view  of  anticipated 
increases  in  construction,  some  increase  may  occur 
in  the  years  ahead. 

Poles. — In  1962  about  6.7  million  poles  were 
used  in  the  construction  of  utility  lines  and  other 
purposes.  This  level  of  consumption  was  slightly 
above  that  of  1952.  In  view  of  the  growing  num- 
ber of  poles  in  use  and  the  associated  need  for 
replacement,  and  the  anticipated  expansion  in 
construction,  some  further  increase  in  the  con- 
sumption of  poles  seems  likely. 

Fenceposts. — In  response  to  changes  in  farm 
practices  and  farm  sizes  which  reduce  the  need  for 
fencing,  greater  use  of  wood  preservatives,  and  the 
substitution  of  steel  and  other  materials,  the  use  of 
wood  posts  has  dropped  sharply  between  1952  and 
1962  from  306  million  to  169  million.  On  the 
basis  of  likely  trends  in  farming  and  highway 
construction,  it  is  estimated  that  post  consumption 
may  remain  at  about  present  levels. 

Mine  timbers. — Use  of  mine  timbers  dropped 
from  about  81  million  cubic  feet  in  1952  to  48 
million  in  1962.  Projected  trends  in  the  produc- 
tion of  coal  and  minerals  from  underground  mines 
indicate  that  this  downward  movement  may  be 
reversed  and  some  increase  in  use  occur. 

Other  industrial  wood. — In  1962  about  167 
million  cubic  feet  of  wood  used  for  the  manu- 
facture of  charcoal  and  distillation  products, 
shingles,  excelsior,  hewn  ties,  turnery  products, 
and  other  similar  items  was  produced.  Although 
trends  for  individual  items  have  varied,  the  com- 
bined trend  for  all  such  products  has  been 
downward. 

Scattered    Price    Information    Available    for    Miscel- 
laneous Timber  Products 

Some  scattered  price  information  is  available 
for  a  number  of  miscellaneous  industrial  timber 
products  in  States  where  their  production  is 
important.  Illustrative  recent  price  quotations 
for  selected  products  and  species  are  as  follows: 
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Product 


State 


Poles: 

Southern  pine. 


Unit  of  measure 


Price 


Louisiana  (8) 30-ft.  poles J  $2.  45-$3.  40 

50-ft.  poles i  13.  10-16.  65 

70-ft.  poles i  39.  00-52.  15 

White  cedar Wisconsin  (50) 50-ft.  poles 2  21.  00-23.  00 

Piling: 

Pine  and  hardwoods do 40-ft.  lengths 3  12.  00-12.  80 

Posts : 

White  cedar  (peeled) do 6  in.  by  10  ft 4  .  53-     .75 

Box  and  excelsior  bolts: 

Aspen do 4'  by  4'  by  96-100"  cord *  11.00-16.00 

Pine do do »  20.  00-22.  00 

Cooperage-stave  bolts: 

White  oak Illinois  (7) Chord  foot 5  .  80-  1.15 


1  F.o.b.  right-of-way. 

2  At  delivery  point. 

3  F.o.b.  cars  or  trucks. 

Fuelwood  Production  From  Roundwood  Estimated  at 
12.7  Million  Cords  in  1964 

Fuelwood  production  from  roundwood  in  1964 
is  estimated  at  about  12.7  million  cords  (950 
million  cubic  feet) ,  about  half  what  it  was  a  decade 
ago  (table  2) .  Despite  this  decline,  which  reflects 
the  expanding  use  of  more  convenient  fuels  such 
as  oil,  gas,  and  electricity  in  cooking  and  heating, 
there  is  a  growing  market  for  fireplace  wood 
in  or  near  most  metropolitan  areas.  Prices 
received  for  fuelwood  delivered  to  buyers  in 
these  markets  generally  range  between  $15  and 
$30  per  cord. 


4  Delivered  to  yard. 
6  Delivered  to  mill. 


Christmas  Tree  Consumption  May  Reach  46  Million  in 
1964 

Consumption  of  Christmas  trees  in  1964  is  ex- 
pected to  be  about  46  million  trees.  Annual  imports 
from  Canada  in  recent  years  have  been  between  10 
and  12  million  trees.  This  indicates  that  the  de- 
mand for  Christmas  trees  from  domestic  forests 
and  plantations  will  be  from  34  to  36  million  trees. 

Prices  paid  for  Christmas  trees  on  the  stump 
vary  widely,  but  they  generally  range  from  about 
$0.25  for  wild  trees  to  $2.50  or  more  for  planta- 
tion grown  trees.  It  is  estimated  that  about  half 
the  trees  reaching  the  market  in  1964  will  be 
plantation  trees. 


THE  DEMAND  AND  PRICE  SITUATION  FOR  NAVAL  STORES 


The  margin  of  domestic  rosin  production  over 
requirements,  although  still  substantial,  is  reduced 
in  1964.  This  reflects  lower  rosin  output  and 
gradually  increasing  disappearance.  Domestic 
rosin  supply  approaches  a  maximum,  while  a 
turpentine  shortage  continues  to  press  prices 
upward.  Outlook  is  for  closer  overall  alinement 
between  rosin  production  and  requirements  and 
between  prices  of  U.S.  and  foreign  rosins. 

During  the  1964  crop  year  ending  next  March 
31,  it  is  estimated  that  the  market  value  of  the 
primary  processed  derivatives  from  all  of  types  of 


3  Except   where   otherwise   stated,    all   years   are   crop 
years  beginning  April  1. 


naval  stores  will  be  about  $130  million.  Notwith- 
standing the  relatively  strong  market  position  of 
turpentine,  the  market  value  of  domestic  rosin 
output  is  estimated  to  be  about  8  times  as  great. 
As  turpentine  prices  rise,  however,  demand  for 
turpentine  is  reasserting  itself  as  a  determinant  in 
the  supply  of  naval  stores,  particularly  gum  and 
steam  distilled  (S.D.)  types. 

Domestic  Production  Lower 

Domestic  production  of  all  types  of  rosin  will 
decline  in  1964  for  the  first  time  in  6  years  (table 
21).  Output  is  estimated  at  slightly  over  2  million 
drums,  or  about  3%  percent  below  the  1963  level 
(fig.   23).     Sources  of  output  continue  to  shift. 
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Decreases  in  gum  and  S.D.  rosin  production  of 
12  and  7  percent,  respectively,  should  more  than 
offset  an  11  percent  rise  in  tall  oil  rosin  output. 
During  the  current  crop  year,  rosin  production 
should  divide  approximately  as  follows:  20  percent 
gum,  51  percent  S.D.,  and  29  percent  tall  oil. 
The  substantial  decline  in  gum  rosin  output  during 
1964  is  attributable  primarily  to  adverse  weather 
rather  than  to  the  slight  reduction  in  croppage. 
Lower  S.D.  rosin  production  reflects  reduced  im- 
portation of  pine  wood  extract  and  increasingly 
intermittent  operation  of  some  plants  in  the 
Western  Gulf  States.  The  sharp  increase  in  tall 
oil  rosin  production  reflects  expanding  production 
of  crude  tall  oil,  an  increasing  percentage  of  which 
is  utilized  in  fractionation  or  distillation.  Thus, 
for  April  through  July  1964,  crude  tall  oil  output 
increased  11  percent  over  the  same  4-month  period 
in  1963.  Moreover,  for  this  period  in  1964,  about 
85  percent  of  crude  tall  oil  was  fractionated  or 
distilled,  compared  with  79%  percent  a  year  earlier. 


U.   S.   ROSIN    SITUATION 
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Unless  turpentine  prices  increase  sufficiently  to 
stimulate  naval  stores  output,  the  outlook  for 
1965  is  for  a  further  decline  in  overall  domestic 
rosin  production. 


Production  of  all  types  of  turpentine  in  1964 
is  estimated  at  665,000  barrels,  1  percent  below 
the  1963  level,  but  otherwise  the  heaviest  output 
since  1951 .  Sulfate  turpentine  is  expected  to  com- 
pose 59  percent  of  the  total  output,  S.D.  wood 
turpentine  22  percent,  and  gum  turpentine  19 
percent.  Growth  in  sulfate  turpentine  output, 
though  retarded  by  increased  utilization  of  pulp- 
wood  storage  practices,  is  expected  in  1965  to 
offset  decreased  output  from  gum  and  S.D.  sources. 
Within  10  years,  more  efficient  recovery  practices 
and  equipment  are  expected  to  increase  the  volume 
of  sulfate  turpentine  to  a  level  approximating 
current  production  of  all  types  of  turpentine. 

Rosin  Requirements  Slightly  Higher 

Both  domestic  usage  and  exports  of  rosin  may 
rise  slightly  in  1964.  However,  gains  in  usage 
tend  to  be  partly  restricted  by  a  continuing  shift 
to  and  more  efficient  utilization  of  fortified  rosin 
size,  and  by  increasing  competition  from  processed 
tall  oil  as  an  emulsifier  in  synthetic  rubber. 
Overall,  usage  is  rising  in  adhesives,  declining  in 
protective  coatings,  and  more  or  less  stable  in 
other  end  uses.  For  the  long  term,  increased 
domestic  disappearance  of  rosin  in  current  end 
uses  is  likely  to  be  gradual,  with  adhesives  and 
paper  size  showing  the  most  promise.  The 
tendency  of  industrialized  countries  to  import 
rosin  rather  than  modified  rosin  continues  to 
restrain  U.S.  rosin  usage  while  sustaining  exports. 

Little  change  is  expected  in  U.S.  rosin  exports. 
Production  in  1964  is  increasing  above  low  1963 
levels  in  Portugal,  France,  Greece,  Sweden,  and 
Finland.  Mexican  production,  with  steam  dis- 
tilling operations  discontinued,  will  be  significantly 
lower.  Not  much  change  is  expected  in  Spanish 
output  (table  22,  fig.  24).  Production  of  tall  oil 
rosin,  developing  rapidly  in  Sweden  and  Finland 
and  being  initiated  in  the  Netherlands,  is  likely 
to  continue  its  upward  trend.  Disappearance  in 
producing  countries,  however,  continues  substan- 
tially in  excess  of  production.  This  indicates 
that  stocks  in  producing  countries  on  January  1, 
1965,  although  still  above  the  general  post- 
World  War  II  average,  will  be  at  their  lowest 
since  January  1,  1961.  Consumer  stocks  are 
being  replenished  overseas  in  anticipation  of 
higher  prices. 

Considering  ample  supplies  of  rosin  overseas 
and  substantially  lower  foreign  prices,  it  is  re- 
markable that  U.S.  exports,  overall,  have  been 
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Figure  24 

comparatively  well  maintained.  In  part,  this 
results  from  utilization  of  U.S.  rosin  at  plants 
constructed  by  U.S.  firms  abroad  and  reflects 
substitution  of  rosin  imports  for  modified  rosin 
imports. 

Rosin  utilization  overseas  has  not  kept  pace 
with  increased  industrial  activity,  mainly  because 
of  the  rapid  and  continuing  conversion  to  fortified 
paper  size.  Present  utilization  of  rosin  size  abroad 
is  estimated  at  9  pounds  per  short  ton  of  paper 
and  board,  and  reduction  is  anticipated.  Never- 
theless, foreign  output  of  paper  and  board  is 
expected  to  increase  35  to  40  percent  by  1970. 
Assuming  reduction  of  rosin  size  application  rate 
to  8  pounds,  rosin  use  for  paper  size  abroad  should 
increase  about  20  percent  by  1970.  Increased 
foreign  utilization  of  rosin  is  expected  in  SRB 
rubber,  output  of  which  (in  contrast  with  the 
stabilized  U.S.  situation)  is  expected  to  treble  by 
1970. 

Assuming  continued  shrinking  in  price  differ- 
ences between  U.S.  and  other  rosins,  the  export 
market  promises  to  continue  to  absorb  much  U.S. 
rosin. 


Turpentine   Industrial    Utilization   Soars,-   Exports  and 
Retail  Sales  Down 

Disappearance  of  U.S.  turpentine  will  be  lower 
in  1964  than  in  1963,  mainly  because  of  an  esti- 
mated 66-thousand-barrel  reduction  in  supplies. 
An  anticipated  30-percent  decrease  in  exports  will 
more  than  offset  a  slight  rise  in  domestic  con- 
sumption (fig.  25).  Barring  further  substantial 
price  increases,  domestic  turpentine  utilization 
may  be  at  a  record  level.  Expanding  industrial 
utilization  should  more  than  offset  reduced  retail 
distribution  for  solvent  purposes. 


Turpentine  scarcity  limits  exports, 
reduces  stocks  and  increases  prices 
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Figure  25 

Turpentine  is  used  industrially  through  frac- 
tionation mainly  into  alpha-  and  beta-pinene. 
About  one-fourth  the  production  of  these  fractions 
is  exported,  the  remainder  being  absorbed  domes- 
tically. Alpha-pinene  goes  mainly  into  synthetic 
pine  oil  and  insecticides.  Requirements  for  syn- 
thetic pine  oil  increase  as  availability  of  natural 
pine  oil  declines  with  S.D.  production.  Demand 
for  insecticides  is  well-maintained.  The  main 
outlet  for  beta-pinene  and  one  that  is  expanding 
rapidly  is  in  polyterpene  resins  for  pressure  sensi- 
tive tapes  and  other  purposes.     Another  impor- 
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tant  market  is  in  perfume  chemicals.  Scarcity  of 
turpentine  results  mainly  from  demand  for  the 
beta  fraction  that  is  found  only  in  gum  and  sulfate 
turpentine.  Because  demand  for  beta-pinene  for 
terpene  resins  exceeds  supply,  would-be  users  are 
turning  to  polyterpene  resins  based  on  alpha- 
pinene,  or  modified  rosin. 

Outlook  for  turpentine  requirements  at  reason- 
able price  levels  is  bright,  particularly  in  view  of 
results  of  intensive  new -use  research  initiated 
when  the  price  of  turpentine  was  far  below  the 
current  level. 

Abroad,  about  60  percent  of  turpentine  utiliza- 
tion is  for  solvent  purposes.  However,  its  use  as 
a  chemical  intermediate  has  been  increasing. 
Production  of  turpentine  overseas  in  calendar  year 
1964  (other  than  in  Communist  countries)  is 
estimated  at  about  5  percent  above  1963  output 
and  about  the  same  as  1962.  Carry-in  stocks  are 
lower.  Actually,  foreign  export  availabilities  in 
1964  are  estimated  at  about  187  thousand  barrels, 
in  fine  with  the  average  for  the  past  5  years 
(table  22). 

Domestic    Rosin    Stocks    Arc    Increasing;    Turpentine 
Near  Record  Low 

At  the  estimated  volumes  of  production  and 
disappearance,  the  domestic  rosin  carryout  next 
March  31  should  rise  about  17  percent  to  1.1 
million  drums,  the  highest  since  March  31,  1943. 
Increasing  stocks  of  gum  and  tall  oil  rosin  will  far 
offset  the  lower  S.D.  rosin  carryout.  Gum  rosin 
price  support  collateral,  increasing  at  least  150 
thousand  drums,  will  constitute  about  60  percent 
of  the  carryover.     Part  of  the  loan  rosin,  par- 


ticularly WW  grade,  may  move  out  before  new 
crop  rosin  is  available  next  spring. 

Barring  substantial  price  rises,  the  turpentine 
cany  out  next  March  31  may  be  the  lowest  in 
18  years. 

Rosin  Prices  Steady;  Turpentine  Up 

U.S.  gum  rosin  prices  have  been  relatively  stable 
for  more  than  2  years.  Other  types  of  rosin, 
particularly  tall  oil  rosin,  are  being  sold  at  lower 
prices,  particularly  for  export.  Prices  of  foreign 
rosins  remain  considerably  lower  than  domestic 
gum  rosin,  but  the  difference  is  narrowing.  Last 
April  1,  rosin  from  Western  European  countries 
was  quoted  at  $2.60  to  $4.40  per  100  pounds  less 
than  U.S.  gum  rosin.  In  August  it  was  quoted 
at  $1 .80  to  $3.50  less  than  U.S.  gum  rosin.  Reduc- 
tion in  the  price  differential  is  expected  to  continue 
as  stocks  in  foreign  producing  countries  decline. 

The  market  situation  of  U.S.  gum  rosin  in 
relation  to  other  U.S.  types  and  foreign  rosins 
has  existed  in  varying  degree  for  several  decades. 
Traditionally,  U.S.  gum  rosin  has  been  a  residual 
source  of  supply  both  here  and  abroad.  Intensive 
research  being  conducted  by  USDA  on  reducing 
production  costs  of  crude  pine  gum  and  on  develop- 
ing new  chemicals  from  gum  and  new  uses  for 
rosin  may,  in  the  future,  enable  U.S.  gum  rosin 
to  compete  with  foreign  rosins  and  other  types  of 
domestic  rosin  on  more  even  terms. 

The  price  of  gum  turpentine  at  the  end  of 
September  was  about  10  cents  per  gallon  more 
than  at  the  same  time  last  year.  If  the  rise 
continues,  significant  decline  may  be  expected  in 
both  domestic  and  export  markets. 
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(48)  Western  Wood  Products  Association. 
Barometer.      (Weekhv.     Quotes  statistics  on 

production,  orders,  and  shipments  of  the 


three  western  pines — Idaho  white  pine, 
ponderosa  pine,  and  sugar  pine — and  the 
seven  other  woods  manufactured  by  western 
pine  region  mills — Douglas-fir,  white  fir, 
larch,  Engelmann  spruce,  lodgepole  pine, 
inland  red  cedar,  and  incense  cedar.) 


(49)  — 

Statistical  summary.  (Quarterly.  Presents 
data  on  production,  shipments,  and  prices 
of  lumber  production  in  the  western  pine 
region.) 

(50)  Wisconsin  University  Extension  Forestry 
Office  and  Wisconsin  Conservation  Depart- 
ment, cooperating. 

Wisconsin  forest  products  price  review. 
(Semiannual.  Quotes  stumpage  and  de- 
livered prices  of  saw  logs,  veneer  logs,  pulp- 
wood,  box  and  excelsior  bolts,  and  railroad 
crosstie  logs  for  selected  species;  delivered 
prices  of  crossties,  posts,  poles,  and  piling; 
and  mill  prices  of  selected  species  of  lumber.) 
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Appendix 


Table  1. — Gross  national  product,  disposable  personal  income,  expenditures  for  new  construction,  business 
expenditures  for  new  plant  and  equipment,  number  of  housing  starts,  population  and  industrial  produc- 
tion, 1929-6% 


Year  and  quarter 

Gross 

national 

product 

(1963  prices) 

Disposable 
personal 
income 

(1963  prices) 

Expenditures  for  new 
construction 

Business 

expenditures 

for  new 

plant  and 

equipment 

Number  of 

housing 

starts 

Population 

Index  of 

industrial 

1957-59 
dollars 

Current 
dollars 

production 

1929. - - ... 

Billion 

dollars 
214.2 
194.6 
180.3 
153.8 
149.9 
164.2 

179.8 
204.9 
215.6 
206.3 
223.2 

242.0 
281.8 
323.2 
364.4 
391.1 

383.1 
332.0 
331.3 
344.4 
345.5 

374.0 
404.6 
420.4 
439.6 
431.0 

464.5 
474.4 
483.6 
476.4 
508.2 

521.1 
531.2 
564.7 
583.9 

601.3 
608.5 

Billion 

dollars 
152.8 
143.1 
137.8 
119.1 
116.0 
123.8 

135.9 
152.9 

157.8 
149.7 
161.8 

173.0 
197.9 
223.8 
233.0 
243.0 

240.3 
237.6 
227.4 
239.3 
242.0 

260.9 
268.0 
275.6 
288.6 
290.6 

309.0 
324.4 
332.4 
335.7 
351.9 

360.0 
372.6 
389.5 
402.5 

414.1 
424.1 

Million 
dollars 

Million 
dollars 

Billion 
dollars 

Thousands 
units 

Millions 
121.8 
123.1 
124.0 
124.8 
125.6 
126.4 

127.2 
128.1 
128.8 
129.9 
130.9 

132.1 
133.4 
134.9 
136.7 
138.4 

139.9 
141.4 
144.1 
146.6 
149.2 

152.3 
154.9 
157.6 
160.2 
163.0 

165.9 
168.9 
172.0 
174.9 
177.8 

180.7 
183.8 
186.7 
189.4 

191.2 
191.9 

1957-59=100 

1930 _ 

1931 - 

1932  

1933                                          

1934 

1935 

1936 

1937 

1938 

1939 

5.5 

1940 

1941 

1942 

1943                                             

1944                                             ..- 

1945                                               

8.7 
14.8 
20.6 
22.1 
19.3 

20.6 
25.6 
26.5 
28.3 

26.8 

28.7 
35.1 
37.0 
30.5 
32.5 

35.7 
34.4 
37.3 
39.2 

42.6 
43.4 

1946                                                    

25,  668 
29,573 
36,  460 
38, 797 

43, 576 
42, 596 
42, 882 
44, 747 
47,164 

51,717 
50, 034 
49, 878 
50, 270 
54, 222 

52, 171 
53, 087 
55, 761 
57, 110 

59, 064 
59,  026 

14, 308 
20,041 
26, 078 
26, 722 

33, 575 
35,  435 
36,828 
39, 136 
41,380 

46, 519 
47, 601 
49, 139 
50, 153 
55, 305 

53, 941 
55, 447 
59, 453 
62, 451 

65, 574 
65, 927 

1947 

65.7 

1948.. 

68.4 

1949     .                    

64.7 

1950                                                        

74.9 

1951   .                       _- 

81.3 

1952                                        

84.3 

1953 

91.3 

1954                                          

85.8 

1955                                          

96.6 

1956                                                 - 

99.9 

1957                                                 

100.7 

1958                                                 .  

93.7 

1959  -.               

1,554 

1,296 
1,365 
1,492 
1,618 

1,704 
1,592 

105.6 

1960 

108.7 

1961                         

109.8 

1962 — 

118.3 

1963' 

124.3 

1964: ' 

128.3 

Second  quarter 

131.2 

1  Preliminary  estimates.  Except  for  population,  data  shown  by  quarters 
are  seasonally  adjusted  annual  rates.  Expenditures  for  new  construction, 
number  of  housing  starts,  and  the  index  of  industrial  production  are  3-month 
averages.    Population  figures  are  for  the  month  ending  each  quarter. 

Sources:  Gross  national  product  1929-50,  disposable  personal  income  1929- 
62,  business  expenditures  for  new  plant  and  equipment  1939, 1945-62,  and  index 
of  industrial  production  1947-62— Office  of  the  President,  Economic  Report  of 
the  President,  January  1964  (7.5). 

Gross  national  product  1951-64,  disposable  personal  income,  business 
expenditures  for  new  plant  and  equipment,  and  index  of  industrial  produc- 


tion, 1963-64 — Council  of  Economic  Advisers,  Economic  Indicators,  Augus1 
1964  (S). 

Expenditures  for  new  construction. — U.S.  Department  of  Commerce, 
Bureau  of  the  Census,  "Construction  Activity."  Construction  Reports 
(Series  C30)  (27). 

Housing  starts  1959-63. — U.S.  Department  of  Commerce,  Bureau  of  the 
Census,  "Housing  starts."  Construction  Reports  (Series  C20)  (28)  and  1st 
and  2d  quarters  1964,  Forest  Service  estimates. 

Population. — U.S.  Department  of  Commerce,  Bureau  of  the  Census, 
1920-49  Historical  Statistics  of  the  United  States,  1960.  1950-64  Population 
Estimates  (Current  Population  Reports,  Series  P-25.). 
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Table  2. — Estimated  production,  net  imports,  and  apparent  consumption  of  timber  products,  by  major 

product,  1900-64 


[Million  cubic  feet,  roundwood  equivalent] 


Appar- 
Total         ent 

domestic 

produc-  sump- 
tion tion 


12, 085 
12,230 
12, 380 
12,565 
12,690 

12,  675 

13.  125 
13,380 
12,700 
13.100 

13,  205 
13, 055 
13, 090 
12, 950 
12, 540 

11,995 
12, 485 
11,980 
11.600 
11,800 

11,835 
10,830 
11,365 
11,910 
11,630 

11,  575 
11,280 
10,980 
10, 895 
11,215 

10, 095 
8,990 
8,380 
9,045 
9,165 

9,600 
10,255 
10,  435 

9.895 
10,560 

10, 865 
11,645 
10. 945 
10, 340 
10, 365 

9,575 
10. 375 
10,  770 
11, 025 
10,160 


11,940 
12, 120 
12, 320 
12,425 
12,540 

12,585 
13, 030 
13,  265 
12,  620 
13,050 

13,125 
12,  905 
12, 945 
12.785 
12, 525 

12, 125 
12,650 
12,150 

11,  780 
11,925 

12. 040 
11,000 
11,655 

12,  255 
11,  910 

11,935 
11,660 
11,315 
11, 185 
11,545 

10,  495 
9,335 

8,685 
9,390 
9,520 

10, 025 
10, 805 
11,055 
10, 365 
11, 095 

11,  265 

12,  260 
11,645 
10, 920 
10,885 

10,240 
11,080 
11,500 
12,000 
11, 130 


Industrial  roundwood  i 


Total 


Domes- 
tic pro- 
duction 


7,285 
7,580 
7,880 


1950 10,790        12,230 

See  footnotes  at  end  of  table. 


Xet 
im- 
ports 


Appar- 
ent con- 
sump- 
tion * 


8,215 

•140 

8,490 

•150 

8,625 

•90 

9,225 

•95 

9,555 

•115 

8,725 

•80 

9,275 

•50 

9,295 

•80 

9,020 

•150 

9,330 

•145 

9,170 

•165 

8,565 

♦15 

8,020 

130 

8,530 

165 

7,940 

170 

7,310 

180 

7,725 

125 

7,770 

205 

6,560 

165 

7,605 

290 

8.535 

345 

8,250 

285 

8,350 

360 

8,215 

375 

7,780 

340 

7,670 

290 

8,045 

330 

6,305 

400 

4,600 

335 

3,400 

305 

4,040 

345 

4,340 

355 

5,090 

420 

5,990 

560 

6,360 

610 

5,570 

470 

6,370 

535 

6,975 

400 

8,050 

600 

8,080 

680 

7,555 

550 

7,450 

535 

6,600 

665 

7,700 

785 

8,085 

795 

8,360 

1,055 

7,340 

915 

8,520 

1,355 

7,140 
7,470 
7,820 
8,075 
8,340 

8,535 
9,130 
9,440 
8,645 
9,225 

9,215 
8,870 
9,185 
9,005 
8,550 

8,150 
8,695 
8,110 
7,490 
7,850 

7,975 
6,730 
7,895 
8,880 
8,530 

8,710 
8,595 
8,115 
7,960 
8,375 

6,705 
4,945 
3,705 
4,385 


5.515 
6,540 
6,980 
6,040 
6,905 

7,375 
8,665 
8,780 
8,135 
7,970 

7.265 
8,405 
8,815 
9,335 
8,310 

9,960 


Saw  logs 


Domes- 
tic pro- 
duction 


5,680 
5,930 
6,180 
6,445 
6,675 

6,755 
7,145 
7,145 
6,520 
6,910 

6,910 

6.680 
6,990 
6,835 
6,290 

5,750 
6,185 
5,570 
4,955 
5,370 

5,440 
4,505 
5,480 
6,375 
6,140 

6,375 
6,180 
5,790 
5,710 
6,020 

4,560 
3,105 
2,100 
2,665 
2,925 

3,565 
4,295 
4,505 
3,860 
4,470 

4,845 
5,680 
5,645 
5,325 
5,115 

4,365 
5,295 
5,500 
5,750 
5,000 

5,905 


Net 
im- 
ports ' 


•175 
•150 
•110 
•195 
•205 

•155 
•170 
•215 
•160 
•155 

•215 
•290 
•295 
'320 
•185 

•35 
•10 
5 
20 
•55 

•55 
•80 
•60 
•75 
•155 

•120 
•145 
•205 
•275 
•255 

•175 
•150 
•120 
•145 
•165 

♦135 
•95 

•115 
•70 
•60 

•35 
105 
170 
85 
100 

100 
90 
•5 
190 
140 

455 


Appar- 
ent con- 
sump- 
tion * 


5,505 
5,780 
6,070 
6,255 
6,470 

6,600 
6,975 
6,930 
6,360 
6,760 

6,695 
6,385 
6,695 
6,510 
6,110 

5,715 
6,175 
5,575 
4,975 
5,315 

5,380 
4,430 
5,420 
6,295 
5,980 

6,255 
6,035 
5,585 
5,435 
5,765 

4,385 
2,960 
1,980 
2,520 
2,760 

3,430 

4,  195 
4,390 
3,790 
4,410 

4,810 
5,785 
5,815 
5,410 
5,215 

4,465 
5,390 
5,495 
5,940 
5,145 

6,360 


Veneer  logs 


Domes- 
tic pro- 
duction 


80 
80 
80 
85 

85 
90 
90 
95 
105 

80 
75 
90 
115 
115 

135 
145 
175 
175 
200 

155 
125 
120 
125 
130 

145 
165 
195 
195 
210 

235 
265 
305 
280 
270 

250 
255 
275 
290 
320 

345 


Net 
im- 
ports 


9    (•) 

•5 
•5 

•5 
•5 
9  C) 
*5 
•5 

•5 
•5 

•5 

9     (.) 

•5 

•5 

•5 

•15 

•10 

•10 
•5 
•5 

(') 

(•) 


Appar- 
ent con- 
sump- 
tion * 


90 
80 
80 
80 
85 

85 
90 
90 
95 
105 

80 
75 
90 
115 
115 

135 
145 
170 
175 
195 

150 
120 
115 
120 
125 

140 
160 
195 
195 
210 

230 
260 
300 
265 
260 

240 
250 
265 
295 
320 

355 


Pulpwood 


Domes- 
tic pro- 
duction 


135 

150 
160 
175 
190 

195 
225 
235 
205 
230 

220 
240 
250 
260 
265 

300 
325 
345 
335 
330 

360 
260 
340 
340 
340 

345 
400 
380 
400 
445 

395 
400 
350 
415 
430 

485 
555 
640 
595 
725 

930 
1,075 
1,130 
1,030 
1,160 

1,140 
1,260 
1,370 
1,470 
1,275 

1,500 


Net 
im- 
ports 


35 
40 
50 
55 
60 

65 
75 

100 
80 

105 

135 
140 
150 
155 
170 

170 
175 
165 
160 
180 

260 
245 
350 
420 
440 

480 
520 
545 
570 
590 

580 
490 
425 
495 
525 

560 
660 
730 
540 
595 

440 
500 
515 
480 
445 

575 
700 
805 
865 
775 

890 


Appar- 
ent con- 
sump- 
tion *  i 


170 
190 
210 
230 
250 

260 
300 
335 
285 
335 

355 
380 
395 
415 
435 

465 
500 
515 
500 
510 

625 
505 
690 
765 
780 

825 
925 
925 
965 
1,035 

975 
895 
780 
910 
955 

1,050 
1,210 
1,375 
1,135 
1,320 

1,370 
1,590 
1,665 
1,540 
1,590 

1,715 
1,875 
2.115 
2,250 
2,100 

2,475 


Other 
prod- 
ucts8 


Appar- 
ent con- 
sump- 
tion 


1,460 
1,490 
1,525 
1,575 
1,600 

1,640 
1,800 
2,110 
1,930 
2,050 

2,075 
2,020 
2,015 
1,995 
1,925 

1,885 
1,930 
1,930 
1,920 
1,915 

1,890 
1,720 
1,695 
1,705 
1,655 

1,495 
1,490 
1,435 
1,385 
1,380 

1,195 
970 
830 
835 
855 

895 
975 
1,020 
920 
965 

965 

1,030 

1,000 

920 

905 

845 
890 
940 
850 

745 

770 


Fuel- 
wood  i 


Appar- 
ent con- 
sump- 
tion 


4,800 
4,650 
4,500 
4,350 
4,200 

4,050 
3,900 
3.825 
3,975 
3,825 

3,910 
4,035 
3,760 
3,780 
3,975 

3,975 
3,955 
4,040 
4.290 
4,075 

4,065 
4,270 
3,760 
3,375 
3,380 

3,225 
3,065 
3,200 
3.225 
3,170 

3,790 
4,390 
4,980 
5,005 
4,825 

4,510 
4,265 
4,075 
4,325 
4,190 

3,890 
3,595 
2,865 
2,785 
2,915 

2,975 
2,675 
2,685 
2,665 
2,820 

2,270 
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Table  2. — Estimated  production,  net  imports,  and  apparent  consumption  of  timber  products,  by  major 

product,  1900-64 — Continued 

[Million  cubic  feet,  roundwood  equivalent] 


Industrial  roundwood  ' 

Fuel- 

Appar- 

Other 

wood  2 

Total 

ent 

Total 

Saw  log! 

Veneer  logs 

Pulpwood 

prod- 

Year 

domestic 
produc- 
tion 

con- 
sump- 

ucts 3 

tion 

Domes- 

Net 

Appar- 

Domes- 

Net 

Appar- 

Domes- 

Net 

Appar- 

Domes- 

Net 

Appar- 

Appar- 

Appar- 

tic pro- 

im- 

ent con- 

tic pro- 

im- 

ent con- 

tic pro- 

im- 

ent con- 

tic pro- 

im- 

ent con- 

ent con- 

ent con- 

duction 

ports 

sump- 
tion 4 

duction 

ports  J 

sump- 
tion 4 

duction 

ports  6 

sump- 
tion 4 

duction 

ports  ' 

sump- 
tion i » 

sump- 
tion 

sump- 
tion 

1951 

10,  955 

12, 055 

8,725 

1,190 

9,825 

5,780 

235 

6,020 

390 

10 

400 

1,825 

945 

2,675 

730 

2,230 

1952 

10, 755 

11,835 

8,745 

1,145 

9,825 

5,820 

275 

6,095 

420 

10 

430 

1,805 

860 

2,600 

700 

2,010 

1953 

10,  675 

11,  920 

8,755 

1,225 

10, 000 

5,710 

330 

6,040 

475 

25 

500 

1,895 

870 

2,785 

675 

1,920 

1954 

10, 510 

11, 770 

8,675 

1,195 

9,935 

5,650 

365 

6,015 

480 

40 

520 

1,890 

790 

2,745 

655 

1,835 

1955 

10,  890 

12,  220 

9,145 

1,290 

10,  475 

5,785 

430 

6,215 

575 

60 

635 

2,155 

800 

2,995 

630 

1,745 

1956 

11,190 

12,  460 

9,535 

1,375 

10, 805 

5,920 

420 

6,335 

590 

65 

655 

2,420 

890 

3,210 

605 

1,655 

1957 

10, 110 

11,  270 

8,545 

1,195 

9,705 

5,100 

335 

5,435 

560 

70 

630 

2,305 

790 

3.060 

580 

1,565 

1958 — 

9,905 

11,  200 

8,425 

1,240 

9,720 

5,160 

415 

5.575 

615 

80 

695 

2,090 

745 

2,890 

560 

1,480 

1959 

10, 670 

12, 150 

9,280 

1,425 

10,  760 

5,745 

515 

6,255 

720 

115 

835 

2,280 

795 

3,135 

535 

1,390 

1960 

10, 085 

11, 335 

8,785 

1,300 

10, 035 

5,080 

480 

5,560 

705 

90 

800 

2,490 

730 

3,165 

510 

1,300 

1961 

9,865 

11,  285 

8,650 

1,365 

10, 070 

4,945 

545 

5,485 

765 

100 

860 

2,450 

720 

3,235 

490 

1,215 

1962 

10, 095 

11,  665 

8,970 

1,555 

10,  540 

5,120 

645 

5,765 

800 

130 

930 

2,585 

780 

3,380 

465 

1,125 

1963'0 

10,  290 

11,  920 

9,255 

1,585 

10,  885 

5,335 

695 

6,030 

865 

145 

1,015 

2,615 

745 

3,400 

440 

1,035 

1964  io 

10,  720 

12, 375 

9,770 

1,625 

11, 425 

5,675 

700 

6,380 

950 

160 

1,110 

2,725 

765 

3,515 

420 

950 

i  Includes  all  products,  except  fuelwood,  commonly  cut  from  round  sec- 
tions of  trees. 

2  Includes  small  quantities  of  imported  fuelwood. 

3  Includes  cooperage  logs,  poles  and  piling,  fence  posts,  hewn  ties,  round 
mine  timbers,  box  bolts,  excelsior  bolts,  chemical  wood,  shingle  bolts,  and  a 
miscellaneous  assortment  of  similar  items. 

1  Columns  may  not  add  to  total  because  of  rounding. 

s  Net  imports  of  lumber  converted  to  cubic  feet  roundwood.  Small  quan- 
tities of  imported  saw  logs  (roundwood  form)  are  included  in  domestic 
production. 

»  Net  imports  of  veneer  logs  represent  the  equivalent  net  imports  of  veneer 


and  plywood  converted  to  board  feet  log  scale,  and  then  to  cubic  feet  round- 
wood.  The  small  volume  of  veneer  logs  imported  (roundwood  form)  is 
included  in  domestic  production. 

7  Includes  net  pulpwood  imports  and  the  pulpwood  equivalent  of  the  net 
wood  pulp  and  paper  and  paperboard  imports. 

8  Includes  changes  in  stocks  beginning  in  1941. 

9  Less  than  2.5  million  cubic  feet. 
i°  Preliminary  estimates. 

•Net  exports. 

Source:  Based  on  data  published  by  the  U.S.  Departments  of  Commerce 
and  Agriculture. 


Table  3. — Per  capita  consumption  oj  timber  products,  by  major  product,  1900-64 


All 

timber 

products  i 

Industrial  roundwood 

Fuel 

Year 

Total  i 

Saw  logs 

Pulpwood 

Veneer  logs 

Other 
products 

wood 

1900         - 

Cubic 

feet 
156.9 
156.2 
155.6 
154.2 
152.6 

150.2 
152.6 
152.5 
142.3 
144.2 

142.0 
137.4 
135.8 
131.5 
126.4 

120.6 
124.1 

Cubic 
feet 
93.8 
96.3 
98.7 
100.2 
101.5 

101.8 
106.9 
108.5 
97.5 
101.9 

99.7 
94.5 
96.4 
92.6 
86.3 

81.1 
85.3 

Cubic 
feet 
72.3 

74.5 
76.6 
77.6 

78.7 

78.8 
81.7 
79.7 
71.7 
74.7 

72.5 
68.0 
70.3 
67.0 
61.7 

56.9 
60.6 

Board 
feet  lum- 
ber tally 

Cubic 

feet 
2.2 
2.4 
2.7 
2.9 
3.0 

3.1 
3.5 
3.9 
3.2 
3.7 

3.8 
4.0 
4.1 
4.3 
4.4 

4.6 
4.9 

Cords 
(2) 

m 

(2) 
(!) 

(2) 
(2) 

0.1 

(2) 
(2) 

(2) 
.i 
.i 
.i 
.i 

.i 
.i 

Cubic 

feet 
0.1 
.1 
.1 
.2 
.2 

.4 
.7 
.7 
.8 
.9 

1.0 
.9 
.8 
.8 
.9 

.8 
.9 

Board  feet 

local 

log  rule 

0.4 

.5 

.8 

1.1 

1.6 

2.2 
3.9 
4.0 
4.3 

4.8 

5.2 
4.7 
4.8 
4.9 
5.0 

5.1 
5.2 

Cubic 

feet 
19.2 
19.2 
19.3 
19.5 
19.5 

19.6 
21.1 
24.3 
21.8 
22.7 

22.5 
21.5 
21.1 
20.5 
19.4 

18.8 
18.9 

Cubic 

feet 
63.1 
59.9 
56.8 
54.0 
51.1 

48.3 
45.7 
44.0 
44.8 
42.3 

42.3 
43.0 
39.5 
38.9 
40.1 

39.6 
38.8 

Cords 
0.8 

1901 

.8 

1902 

.8 

1903          - 

.7 

1904         

507 

507 
526 
513 
462 
481 

468 
438 
452 
431 
397 

366 
390 

.7 

1905. 

.6 

1906 — 

.6 

1907 _— - 

.6 

1908 

.6 

1909  .   . 

.6 

1910 

.5 

1911 

.6 

1912 

.5 

1913  -       — - 

.5 

1914 _ 

.5 

1915 

.5 

1916 _ — 

.5 

See  footnotes  at  end  of  table. 
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Table  3. — Per  capita  consumption  of  timber  products,  by  major  product,  1900-64- — Continued 


Year 


All 

timber 
products 


Industrial  roundwood 


Total  i 


Saw  logs 


Pulpwood 


Veneer  logs 


Other 
products 


Fuelwood 


1917. 
1918. 
1919. 


1920.. 
1921.. 
1922.. 
1923.. 
1924.. 


1925. 
1926. 
1927. 
1928. 
1929. 


1930.. 
1931.. 
1932.. 
1933.. 
1934.. 


1935. 
1936. 
1937. 
1938. 
1939. 


1940.. 
1941.. 
1942.. 
1943.. 
1944.. 


1945. 
1946. 
1947. 
1948. 
1949. 


1950.. 
1951.. 
1952.. 
1953- . 
1954.. 

1955.. 
1956.. 
1957.. 
1958.. 
1959.. 


1960.. 
1961... 
1962.. 

1963  J. 

1964  3. 


Cubic 

ftet 
117.5 
112.7 
113.5 

113.1 
101.4 
105.9 
109.5 
104.4 

103.1 
99.3 

95.1 
92.8 
94.8 

85.3 
75.3 
69.6 
74.8 
75.3 

78.8 
84.3 
85.8 
79.8 
84.8 

85.3 
91.9 
86.3 
79.9 
78.6 

73.2 

78.4 
79.8 
81.9 
74.6 

80.3 

77.8 
75.1 
74.4 
72.2 

73.7 
73.8 
65.5 
64.0 
68.3 

62.7 
61.4 
62.5 
62.9 
64.4 


Cubic 
feet 
78.4 

71.7 
74.7 

74.9 
62.0 
71.7 
79.4 
74.7 

75.2 
73.2 
68.2 
66.1 
68.8 

54.5 
39.9 
29.7 
34.9 
37.1 

43.4 
51.1 
54.2 
46.5 
52.8 

55.8 
65.0 
65.1 
59.5 
57.6 

51.9 
59.4 
61.2 
63.7 
55.7 

65.4 
63.4 
62.3 

62.4 
61.0 

63.1 
64.0 

56.4 
55.6 
60.5 

55.5 
54.8 
56.5 

57.5 
59.5 


Cubic 

feet 
53.9 
47.6 
50.6 

50.5 
40.8 
49.2 
56.3 
52.4 

54.0 
51.4 
46.9 
45.1 
47.3 

35.6 
23.9 
15.9 
20.1 
21.8 

27.0 
32.7 
34.1 
29.2 
33.7 

36.4 
43.4 
43.1 
39.6 
37.7 

31.9 
38.1 

38.1 
40.5 
34.5 

41.8 
38.9 
38.7 
37.7 
36.9 

37.5 
37.5 
31.6 
31.9 
35.2 

30.8 
29.8 
30.9 
31.8 
33.2 


Board 
feet  lum- 
ber tally 
347 
306 
325 

326 
263 
317 
362 
337 

347 
330 
302 
290 
305 

229 
153 
102 
130 
141 

174 
211 
219 

188 
217 

234 
279 

277 
255 
243 

205 
245 
246 
261 
222 

269 
250 
249 
243 
237 

242 
242 
203 
206 
228 

199 
193 
200 
206 
215 


Cubic 
ftet 
5.0 
4.8 
4.9 

5.9 
4.7 
6.3 
6.8 
6.8 

7.1 
7.9 
7.8 
8.0 
8.5 

7.9 
7.2 
6.3 
7.2 
7.6 

8.3 
9.4 

10.7 
8.7 

10.1 

10.4 
11.9 
12.3 
11.3 
11.5 

12.3 
13.3 
14.7 
15.3 
14.1 

16.3 
17.3 
16.5 

17.4 
16.8 

18.1 
19.0 
17.8 
16.5 
17.6 

17.5 
17.6 
18.1 
18.0 
18.3 


Cords 


Cubic 
feet 


1.0 


.7 

.8 

1.0 

1.0 

1.2 
1.2 
1.4 
1.5 
1.6 

1.2 
1.0 
.9 
1.0 
1.0 

1.1 
1.2 
1.5 
1.5 
1.6 

1.7 
1.9 
2.2 
1.9 
1.9 

1.7 
1.8 
1.8 
2.0 
2.1 

2.3 
2.6 
2.7 
3.1 
3.2 

3.8 
3.9 
3.7 
4.0 

4.7 

4.4 
4.7 
5.0 
5.4 
5.8 


Boardfiet 

local 

log  rule 

5.2 

5.4 

5.5 

4.6 
3.7 

4.7 
5.8 
6.0 

6.3 

7.2 
8.0 
8.5 
9.0 

7.2 
5.5 
5.5 
5.4 
5.8 

6.3 

7.4 
8.5 


10.2 
11.5 
12.6 
11.1 
10.6 

9.7 
10.4 
10.6 
11.8 
12.6 

13.6 
14.7 
15.7 
17.6 
17.5 

20.7 
20.8 
19.4 
21.2 
24.5 

23.7 
25.2 
26.0 
27.9 
30.2 


Cubic 

feet 
18.7 
18.4 
18.2 

17.7 
15.9 
15.4 
15.2 
14.5 

12.9 
12.7 
12.1 
11.5 
11.3 

9.7 
7.8 
6.7 
6.6 


7.0 

7.6 
7.9 
7.1 
7.4 

7.3 

7.7 
7.4 
6.7 
6.5 

6.0 
6.3 
6.5 
5.8 
5.0 

5.1 
4.7 
4.4 
4.2 
4.0 

3.8 
3.6 
3.4 
3.2 
3.0 

2.8 
2.7 
2.5 
2.3 
2.2 


?ubic 

feet 

39.1 

41.1 

38.8 

38.2 

39.4 

34.2 

30.2 

29.6 

27.8 

26.1 

26.9 

26.8 

26.0 

30.8 

35.4 

39.9 

39.8 

38.2 

35.5 

33.3 

31.6 

33.3 

32.0 

29.4 

26.9 

21.2 

20.4 

21.1 

21.3 

18.9 

18.6 

18.2 

18.9 

14.9 

14.4 

12.8 

12.0 

11.3 

10.5 

9.8 

9.1 

8.5 

7.8 

7.2 

6.6 

6.0 

5.5 

4.9 

Cords 


.5 
.5 
.5 

.5 
.5 
.5 
.4 
.4 

.4 
.3 
.4 
.4 
.3 

.4 
.5 
.5 
.5 
.5 

.5 
.4 
.4 
.4 
.4 

.4 
.4 
.3 
.3 
.3 

.3 
.3 
.2 
.2 
.3 

.2 
.2 
.2 
.2 
.2 


1  Data  may  not  add  to  totals  because  of  rounding. 

2  Less  than  Ho  of  a  cord. 

3  Preliminary  estimates. 


Source:  Based  on  data  published  by  the  U.S.  Departments  of  Commerce 
and  Agriculture. 
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Table  4. — Output  of  roundwood,  by  products,  softwoods  and  hardwoods,  and  by  region  and  State,  1962 


[Thousand  cubic  feet] 


Region  and  State 

Total  roundwood 

Saw  logs 

Veneer 

All  species 

Softwoods 

Hardwoods 

All  species 

Softwoods 

Hardwoods 

All  species 

Softwoods 

Hardwoods 

New  England: 
Connecticut     

22,  519 
251, 103 
28,  511 
50,  540 
3,118 
38, 955 

8,379 

185,  284 
10,  528 
33, 164 
701 
26,  253 

14, 140 
65,  819 
17,983 
17, 376 
2,417 
12,  702 

5,276 
57, 975 
14,  282 
29,  802 
175 
17,  060 

561 
54, 660 
6,952 
26,  487 

4,715 
3,315 
7, 330 
3,315 
175 
2,970 

9,904 

217 

9,687 

Massachusetts __  _ 

New  Hampshire _.  . 

1,843 

1,843 

Rhode  Island. 

Vermont 

14, 090 

1,154 

1  154 

Total 

394,  746 

264,  309 

130,  437 

124,570 

102,  750 

21,  820 

12, 901 

217 

12  684 

Middle  Atlantic: 
Delaware _. 

8,439 
58,  955 
29,949 
152,  525 
192,  028 
117,  249 

5,343 
18,  643 

8,156 
35,  717 
42,  777 
14,244 

3,096 
40, 312 
21.  793 
116,  808 
149,  251 
103, 005 

3,415 
19,  680 

2,790 
45,  430 
65,  780 
51,615 

2,800 
6,910 
330 
12,  510 
13, 165 
3,620 

615 
12,  770 
2,460 
32,  920 
52,  615 
47, 995 

649 
1,548 

800 
4,400 

958 
485 

649 

Maryland 

3 

1,545 

New  Jersey 

800 

New  York 

4,400 

Pennsylvania. 

958 

West  Virginia 

485 

Total. 

559, 145 

124,  880 

434,  265 

188,  710 

39, 335 

149, 375 

8,840 

3 

8,837 

Lake  States: 
Michigan 

193, 819 

164, 456 

1,744 

3,420 

199, 196 

49,823 
72, 815 

143,  996 

91,  641 

1,744 

3,206 

159, 197 

52, 707 

27, 026 

181 

211 

46,  400 

11, 957 
14,  248 

40,  750 

12, 778 

181 

205 

35, 418 

3,219 
1,376 

24 

41 

3,697 

24 

3,195 
1,376 

4 

Minnesota 

North  Dakota 

South  Dakota  (East)   _ 

214 
39, 999 

6 
10,  982 

41 

Wisconsin. 

3,697 

Total 

562,  635 

162,851 

399,  784 

126,  525 

37. 193 

89,  332 

8,337 

24 

8,313 

Central  States: 
Illinois _ 

39,  658 

47,  232 

26, 112 

10, 468 

120,  663 

119,634 

5,928 

65,  841 

609 
1,077 

345 

193 
9,197 
6,802 

928 
2,980 

39, 049 

46, 155 

25,  767 

10,  275 

111,  466 

112,832 

5,000 

62,  861 

19,  898 

22.  806 

8,362 

2,591 

68, 023 

45,629 

1,357 

29,  654 

75 

765 

306 

160 

4,368 

4,589 

70 

2,296 

19,823 

22, 041 

8,056 

2,431 

63,  655 

41, 040 

1,287 

27, 358 

1,667 
2,002 
1,271 

815 
1,604 

745 

59 

1,565 

1,667 

Indiana 

2,002 

Iowa 

1.271 

Kansas.. 

815 

Kentucky 

1,604 

Missouri... 

1 

744 

Nebraska. . 

59 

Ohio 

1,565 

Total. 

435,  536 

22, 131 

413,  405 

198, 320 

12,629 

185, 691 

9,728 

1 

9,727 

TotalNorth 

1,  952, 062 

574, 171 

1, 377, 891 

638, 125 

191,  907 

446,  218 

39,  806 

245 

39,  561 

South  Atlantic: 
North  Carolina 

524, 186 
357,  230 
394,  111 

338, 190 
246,  525 
213,  400 

185, 996 
110,  705 
180,711 

268,  359 
134,  004 
182,  079 

192, 138 
93,  329 
94, 492 

76,  221 
40, 675 
87,  587 

23,529 
12,  236 

5,411 

1,656 
134 
109 

21, 873 

South  Carolina  _ 

12, 102 

Virginia. 

5,302 

Total.. 

1,  275,  527 

798, 115 

477,  412 

584,  442 

379, 959 

204, 483 

41,176 

1,  899 

39,  277 

East  Gulf: 
Florida 

257,  476 
576,  025 

226,  655 
451,  363 

30,  821 
124,  662 

57,  542 
188, 496 

54, 941 
138, 607 

2,601 
49, 889 

12,  996 
18,  280 

581 
65 

12, 415 

Georgia. 

18,215 

Total 

833,  501 

678, 018 

155,  483 

246,  038 

193,  548 

52,  490 

31,  276 

646 

30, 630 

Central  Gulf: 
Alabama... 

477, 189 
363, 877 
ISO,  314 

310,  208 
144,  983 
43, 342 

166,  981 
218,  894 
136,  972 

173, 704 
121,  608 
91, 893 

122,  948 
64, 894 
25,  250 

50,  756 
56, 714 
66, 643 

14, 123 
8,673 
1,558 

70 

14, 053 

Mississippi. 

8,673 

Tennessee _ 

58 

1,500 

Total 

1, 021, 380 

498,  533 

522,  847 

387,  205 

213,  092 

174, 113 

24, 354 

128 

24,  226 

West  Gulf: 
Arkansas 

387, 498 
370,  406 
48, 263 
240,  744 

212,  986 

215,  676 

16, 183 

150, 173 

174,  512 
154,  730 
32,  080 
90,  571 

190,  572 
155,375 
14,381 
98,  345 

125,863 
97, 930 
12, 046 
74,  580 

64, 709 

57, 445 

2,335 

23,  765 

4,840 

4,982 

410 

4,873 

4,840 

Louisiana 

4,982 

Oklahoma 

410 

Texas _ 

51 

4,822 

Total.... 

1,046,911 

595, 018 

451,  893 

458,  673 

310,  419 

148,  254 

15,105 

51 

15, 054 

Total  South... 

4,177,319 

2,  569,  684 

1,  607.  635 

1,676,358 

1,097,018 

579,  340 

111,911 

2,724 

109, 187 
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Table  4. — Output  of  roundwood,  by  products,  softwoods  and  hardwoods,  and  by  region  and  State,  1962 — Con. 

[Thousand  cubic  feet] 


Region  and  State 

Pulpwood 

Miscellaneous  industrial 

Fuelwood 

All  species 

Softwoods 

Hardwoods 

All  species 

Softwoods 

Hardwoods 

All  species 

Softwoods 

Hardwoods 

New  England: 

2,125 

166,  810 

1,900 

11.470 

1,215 

13,250 

990 

128,  990 

1,370 

5,870 

455 

11,205 

1,135 
37,820 

530 
5,600 

760 
2,045 

575 
1,320 

479 

1,034 

50 

1,082 

495 
1,132 

407 

697 

19 

588 

80 
188 

72 
337 

31 
494 

14,  543 
15, 094 
11,850 
6,391 
1,678 
6,409 

6,333 
285 

1,799 
110 
227 
370 

8,210 

Maine  

14, 809 

10, 051 

6,281 
1,451 

Rhode  Mand 

6,039 

Total... 

196,  770 

148, 880 

47, 890 

4,540 

3,338 

1,202 

55,  965 

9,124 

46,  841 

Middle  Atlantic: 

1,970 
11,055 

4,140 
28,945 
55,  010 
16,220 

1,970 
7,165 
3,150 
10, 945 
19,  925 
4,095 

686 
3,034 
5,892 
15,  540 
33,  753 
14, 249 

419 
1,418 
3,242 
6,618 
5,678 
3,172 

267 

1,616 

2,650 

8,922 

28, 075 

11,077 

1,719 
23.638 
16, 327 
58,  210 
36,  527 
34, 680 

154 
3,147 
1,434 
5,644 
4,009 
3,357 

1,565 

Maryland 

3.890 

990 

18. 000 

35, 085 

12, 125 

20, 491 

14,  893 

52,  566 
32,  518 
31,323 

Pennsylvania 

West  Virginia     

Total -- 

117,340 

47,  250 

70, 090 

73, 154 

20,  547 

52,  607 

171, 101 

17,745 

153, 356 

Lake  States: 
Michigan 

81,647 
80,649 

33,  467 
50, 850 

48, 180 
29,799 

20,632 

9,486 

259 

499 

15, 088 

4,375 
4,046 

16,  257 

5,440 

259 

357 

12, 275 

35,  614 

45, 919 

1,300 

2.669 

55,  790 

35, 614 
42,  248 

Minnesota 

3,671 

North  Dakota _ 

1,300 

South  Dakota  (East) 

142 
2,813 

66 
558 

2,603 
55,232 

Wisconsin  _ 

78,  221 

25,  646 

52,  575 

Total 

240, 517 

109,  963 

130,  554 

45, 964 

11,376 

34,  588 

141,  292 

4,295 

136, 997 

Central  States: 
Illinois 

7,399 
6,527 
2,137 

516 
21 

6,883 
6,506 
2,137 

5,491 

2,897 

1,334 

887 

15, 174 

23,614 

462 

4,655 

18 

291 

39 

33 

2,235 

1,440 

58 

335 

5,473 

2,606 

1,295 

854 

12,  939 

22, 174 

404 

4,320 

5,203 
13,  000 
13,  008 

6,175 
30, 139 
48. 100 

3,900 
11,900 

5,  203 

Indiana . 

13, 000 

Iowa 

13,  008 
6, 175 

Kansas.. 

Kentucky 

5,723 

1,546 

150 

18, 067 

2,594 
122 
150 
349 

3,129 
1,424 

30, 139 
47,  450 
3,250 

Missouri 

650 

650 

Nebraska 

Ohio 

17,  718 

11,900 

Total __ 

41,549 

3,752 

37,  797 

54,  514 

4,449 

50,  065 

131, 425 

1,300 

130, 125 

Total  North 

596, 176 

309,  845 

286, 331 

178, 172 

39,  710 

138, 462 

499,  783 

32,  464 

467,  319 

South  Atlantic- 
North  Carolina.. .. 

140, 120 
158, 147 
128,  446 

102,  860 
119,  510 
85,840 

37,  260 
38,637 
42, 606 

5,244 

14,  038 
13, 180 

3,706 
13,  545 
7,024 

1,538 

493 

6,156 

86, 934 
38, 805 
64,  995 

37, 830 
20,  007 
25, 935 

49  104 

South  Carolina 

18,  798 

Virginia 

39  060 

Total 

426,  713 

308,  210 

118,  503 

32,  462 

24,  275 

8,187 

190,  734 

83,  772 

106  962 

East  Gulf: 
Florida 

160, 638 
325,  990 

149,916 
288, 082 

10,  722 
37,  908 

21, 464 
12, 163 

18,  721 
10, 361 

2,743 
1,802 

4,836 
31, 096 

2,496 
14,  248 

2,340 
16, 848 

Georgia 

Total 

486,  628 

437,  998 

48, 630 

33,  627 

29,082 

4,545 

35,  932 

16,  744 

19  188 

Central  Gulf: 
Alabama 

215,  530 
140, 657 
31,442 

163, 940 
64,  742 
15, 190 

51,  590 
75,  915 
16,  252 

22,835 
22, 370 
24, 089 

16, 321 
9,883 
2,565 

6,514 
12,  487 
21,  524 

50, 997 
70,  569 
31,  332 

6,929 

5,464 

279 

44,068 
65  105 

Mississippi 

Tennessee 

31,053 

Total 

387,  629 

243,  872 

143,  757 

69,294 

28,769 

40,  525 

152,  898 

12,672 

140  226 

West  Gulf: 
Arkansas 

99,  649 

135, 485 

2,442 

82, 951 

73,  442 

103,  747 

806 

63,  200 

26,207 

31,  738 

1,636 

19,  751 

24,  853 
18, 020 
8,259 
19,  804 

11,690 
11,900 
2,453 
12,  244 

13, 163 
6,120 
5,806 
7,560 

67, 584 
56,  544 
22,  771 

34.  771 

1,991 

2,099 

878 

9S 

65  593 

Louisiana 

54  445 

Oklahoma 

21  S93 

Texas 

34.  673 

Total 

320,  527 

241, 195 

79, 332 

70, 936 

38,  287 

32, 649 

181, 670 

5,066 

176,  60-1 

Total  South 

1,  621,  497 

1,  231,  275 

390,  222 

206, 319 

120,  413 

85, 906 

561,  234 

118,  254 

4  V2.  980 
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Table  4. — Output  oj  roundwood,  by  products,  softwoods  and  hardwoods,  and  by  region  and  State,  1962 — Con. 

[Thousand  cubic  feet] 


Region  and  State 

Total  roundwood 

Saw  logs 

Veneer 

All  species 

Softwoods 

Hardwoods 

All  species 

Softwoods 

Hardwoods 

All  species 

Softwoods 

Hardwoods 

Pacific  Northwest: 
Alaska.. 

75, 119 

1,  773,  542 

898,  672 

75,  119 

1,  755,  297 

862,  564 

14,834 

1, 154,  742 

521,  769 

14,834 

1, 146,  742 

512,  769 

Oregon 

18,245 
30, 108 

8,000 
9,000 

503, 000 
98, 000 

503. 000 
98, 000 

Washington.   

Total.. 

2,  747, 333 

2,  692,  980 

54, 353 

1,691,345 

1,674,345 

17, 000 

601, 000 

601,  000 

Pacific  Southwest: 
California    

821,  558 
525 

812,  739 

8,819 

525 

721, 128 
250 

719, 387 

1,741 
250 

85, 611 
5 

85,  588 

23 

Hawaii.. 

5 

Total 

822,  083 

812,  739 

9,344 

721, 378 

719,  387 

1,991 

85, 616 

85,  588 

28 

Northern  Rocky  Mtn.: 
Idaho  

229,  445 

192,  079 

11,235 

19.  075 

229,  219 

190,  926 

11,  235 

19,  060 

226 
1,153 

215, 406 

167, 072 

6,493 

17.928 

215, 240 

165, 920 

6,493 

17,928 

166 
1,152 

2,797 
15,  965 

2,756 
15, 965 

41 

Montana _ 

South  Dakota  (West) 

Wyoming 

15 

Total 

451, 834 

450,  440 

1,394 

406, 899 

405,  581 

1,318 

18, 762 

18, 721 

41 

Southern  Rocky  Mtn.: 
Arizona 

64, 369 
42, 134 
846 
47, 808 
14, 096 

62, 821 
40,  467 
723 
46,  541 
13,  693 

1,548 

1,667 

123 

1,267 

403 

48, 395 
37,  264 
407 
37,  454 
12,  940 

48, 395 
37,  093 
407 
36, 453 
12,  940 

Colorado 

171 

Nevada.. 

New  Mexico 

1,001 

Utah 

Total. _ 

169,  253 

164,  245 

5,008 

136,  460 

135,  288 

1,172 

Total  West 

4, 190,  503 

4, 120,  404 

70,  099 

2, 956,  082 

2, 934,  601 

21, 481 

705,  378 

705, 309 

69 

Total,  all  regions    

10,  319,  884 

7,  264,  259 

3,  055,  625 

5,  270,  565 

4,  223,  526 

1,  047,  039 

857,  095 

708,  278 

148.  817 

Pulpwood 

Miscellaneous  industrial 

Fuelwood 

All  species 

Softwoods 

Hardwoods 

All  species 

Softwoods 

Hardwoods 

All  species 

Softwoods 

Hardwoods 

Pacific  Northwest: 
Alaska  .. 

60,284 
72, 000 
228,  690 

60,  284 

62,  000 

201,  690 

1 
21, 978 
32,  087 

1 
21, 916 
32, 087 

Oregon 

10,  000 
27, 000 

62 

21,  822  ' 
18, 126 

21, 639 
18, 018 

183 

Washington 

108 

Total ._ _ 

360,  974 

323,  974 

37, 000 

54,  066 

54,  004 

62 

39,  948 

39,  657 

291 

Pacific  Southwest: 
California    

4,048 

464 

3,584 

6,241 
124 

6,209 

32 

124 

4,530 

146 

1,091 

3,439 

Hawaii 

146 

Total 

4,048 

464 

3,584 

6,365 

6,209 

156 

4,676 

1,091 

3,585 

Northern  Rocky  Mtn.: 
Idaho 

4,897 
3,781 
3,060 

464 

4,897 

3,781 

3,060 

464 

5.977 
4,933 
1,651 

574 

5,961 
4,932 
1,651 

559 

16 

1 

368 

328 

31 

109 

365 
328 
31 
109 

3 

Montana 

South  Dakota  (West) 

Wyoming    . 

15 

Total 

12,  202 

12,  202 

13, 135 

13, 103 

32 

836 

833 

3 

Southern  Rocky  Mtn.: 
Arizona 

7,947 
257 

7,947 
122 

1,306 

3,911 

93 

988 

1,048 

929 
2,703 
50 
950 
646 

377 

1,208 

43 

38 

402 

6,721 

702 

346 

9,366 

108 

5,550 
549 
266 

9,138 
107 

1,171 

Colorado 

135 

153 

Nevada 

80 

New  Mexico.  . 

228 

Utah 

1 

Total. 

8,204 

8,069 

135 

7,346 

5,278 

2,068 

17,  243 

15,  610 

1,633 

Total  West.  _ _ 

385,  428 

344,  709 

40,  719 

80, 912 

78,  594 

2,318 

62,  703 

57, 191 

5,512 

Total,  all  regions.. _.  _ 

2,  603, 101 

1,885,829 

717,272 

465,  403 

238,  717 

226,  686 

1, 123,  720 

207,  909 

915,811 

Source:  U.S.  Department  of  Agriculture,  Forest  Service 
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Table  5. — Stumpage  prices  for  timber  sold,  by  selected  species,  1910-64 

[Dollars  per  thousand  board  feet] 


Year  and  quarter 


1910. 
1911. 
1912. 
1913- 
1914. 

1915. 
1916. 
1917. 
1918. 
1919. 

1920. 
1921. 
1922. 
1923- 
1924. 

1925. 
1926- 
1927. 
1928. 
1929. 

1930. 
1931. 
1932. 
1933. 
1934. 


1935. 
1936. 
1937. 
1938. 
1939. 

1940_ 
1941. 
1942. 
1943. 
1944. 

1945. 
1946. 
1947. 
1948- 
1949- 

1950. 
1951  _ 
1952. 
1953. 
1954. 

1955. 
1956. 
1957. 
1958. 
1959. 

1960. 
1961. 
1962. 
1963. 


Flrst  quarter 

Second  quarter - 

Third  quarter 

See  footnotes  at  end  of  table. 


Douglas-fir  ] 


Current 
dollars 


2.20 
2.30 
2.30 
1.70 
1.60 

2.90 
1.20 
1.60 
1.80 
2.40 

1.80 
1.90 
2.50 
2.50 
2.20 

2.10 
2.20 
2.50 
2.90 
2.70 

3.30 
2.90 

1.70 
1.20 

1.50 

1.70 
2.10 
1.60 
2.50 


2.30 
3.60 


5.20 

5.00 
6.60 
9.90 
19.90 
11.10 

16.40 
25.40 
25.80 
20.20 
16.20 

28.90 
37.70 
26.20 
21.80 
36.80 

32.00 
27.60 
24.80 
27.90 

31.00 
25.90 
24.80 


1957-59 
dollars ' 


5.70 
6.50 
6.10 
4.50 
4.30 

7.60 
2.60 
2.50 
2.50 
3.20 

2.10 
3.60 
4.70 
4.50 
4.10 

3.70 
4.00 
4.80 
5.50 
5.20 

7.00 
7.30 
4.80 
3.30 
3.70 

3.90 
4.80 
3.40 
5.80 


5.30 
7.50 


9.10 

8.60 
10.00 
12.20 
22.60 
13.30 

18.90 
26.30 
27.40 
21.80 
17.40 

31.00 
39.20 
26.50 
21.70 
36.60 

31.80 
27.50 
24.70 
27.80 

30.90 
25.90 
24.70 


Southern  pine  2 


Current 
dollars 


1.50 
2.80 
1.50 
1.70 
2.90 

2.10 
3.20 
3.40 
3.00 

3.70 

4.40 
3.70 
2.80 
3.00 
3.50 

3.20 
3.60 
3.50 
3.60 
3.50 

3.20 
3.40 
2.80 
2.70 
2.90 

4.50 


5.30 
7.30 
5.80 

4.50 
10.80 
8.90 
8.70 
10.90 

9.30 
8.90 
10.90 
16.40 
19.70 

26.70 
34.60 
38.50 
34.20 
29.70 

32.00 
37.40 
31.50 
31.10 
35.20 

34.50 
26.80 
26.00 
25.10 

25.50 
25.60 
24.40 


1957-59 
dollars  ♦ 


3.90 
7.90 
4.00 
4.50 
7.80 

5.50 
6.80 
5.30 
4.20 
4.90 

5.20 
6.90 
5.30 
5.40 
6.50 

5.70 
6.60 
6.70 
6.80 
6.70 

6.80 
8.50 
7.90 

7.50 
7.10 

10.30 


11.20 
17.00 
13.70 

10.50 
22.60 
16.50 
15.40 
19.20 

16.10 
13.50 
13.40 
18.70 
23.60 

30.80 
35.80 
41.00 
36.90 
32.00 

34.30 
38.90 
31.80 
31.00 
35.00 

34.30 
26.70 
25.80 
25.00 

25.40 
25.60 
24.30 


Sugar  pine  3 


Current 
dollars 


4.30 
2.50 
3.50 
3.30 
3.00 

3.40 
3.50 
2.80 
3.40 
3.40 

5.00 
4.20 
3.80 
4.40 
4.20 

4.40 
4.50 
4.00 
3.20 
4.60 

6.30 
4.60 
3.70 


3.50 

3.10 
2.80 
2.80 
3.50 
3.10 

3.00 
3.40 
4.80 
4.20 
5.20 

7.30 

7.20 

12.50 

16.20 

18.90 

25.00 
40.40 
36.40 
30.20 
31.20 

30.00 
34.90 
30.00 
23.50 
26.70 

29.00 
18.40 
20.00 
19.20 

21.60 
18.00 
16.40 


1957-59 
dollars  * 


11.10 
7.00 
9.30 
8.60 
8.00 

8.90 
7.50 
4.40 
4.70 
4.50 

5.90 

7.90 
7.20 
8.00 
7.80 

7.80 
8.20 
7.60 
6.00 
8.80 

13.30 
11.50 
10.40 


8.50 

7.10 
6.30 
5.90 
8.10 
7.30 

7.00 
7.10 
8.90 
7.40 
9.10 

12.60 
10.90 
15.40 
18.40 
22.60 

28.80 
41.80 
38.70 
32.60 
33.60 

32.20 
36.30 
30.30 
23.40 
26.50 

28.80 
18.30 
19.90 
19.10 

21.60 
18.00 
16.30 


Ponderosa  pine ! 


Current 
dollars 


3.60 
2.50 
2.70 
2.20 
2.00 

2.50 
2.90 
2.20 
2.70 
3.00 

3.70 
3.20 
4.00 
3.90 
3.50 

3.60 
3.70 
3.40 
2.50 
3.60 

3.60 
4.20 

2.60 


2.50 

2.40 
2.20 
2.20 
2.50 

2.40 

2.20 
2.60 
2.70 
5.00 
4.00 

5.60 
5.80 
8.30 
14.60 
17.60 

18.30 
33.60 
27.40 
25.90 
27.20 

26.10 
27.20 
24.20 
19.10 
20.60 

19.10 
12.10 
16.10 
15.80 

15.60 
15.70 
12.00 


1957-59 
dollars  4 


9.30 
7.00 
7.10 
5.80 
5.40 

6.60 
6.20 
3.40 
3.80 
4.00 

4.40 
6.00 
7.60 
7.10 
6.50 

6.40 
6.80 
6.50 
4.70 
6.90 

7.60 

10.50 

7.30 


6.10 

5.50 
5.00 

4.70 
5.80 
5.70 

5.10 
5.40 
5.00 
8.80 
7.00 

9.70 


10.20 

16.60 

21.10 

21.00 

34.70 

29.10 

27.90 

29.30 

28.00 

28.30 

24.40 

19.00 

20.50 

19.00 

12.10 

16.00 

15.80 

15.60 

15.70 

12.00 
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Table  5. — Stumpage  prices  for  timber  sold,  by  selected  species,  1910-64 — Continued 

[  Dollars  per  thousand  board  feet] 


Year  and  quarter 


Fourth  quarter 
1964: 
First  quarter. . 
Second  quarter 


Douglas-fir  ' 


Current 
dollars 


32.90 


35.90 
37.00 


1957-59 
dollars  4 


32.70 


35.70 
37.00 


Southern  pine  ; 


Current 
dollars 


24.40 


25.90 
28.40 


1957-59 
dollars  4 


24.30 


25.70 
28.40 


Sugar  pine  : 


Current 
dollars 


23.20 


22.50 
23.60 


1957-59 
dollars  ' 


23.10 


22.40 
23.60 


Ponderosa  pine  < 


Current 
dollars 


18.90 


16.80 
19.00 


1957-59 
dollars  4 


18.80 


16.70 
19.00 


i  1910-31  National  Forest  timber  sales,  all  species  Washington  and  Oregon; 
1932-41,  allspecies  western  Washington  and  western  Oregon;  1944-56,  Nation- 
al Forest  and  Bureau  of  Land  Management  sales,  Douglas-fir  only  in  western 
Washington  and  western  Oregon;  1957-64  National  Forest  sales,  Douglas-fir 
only  in  western  Washington  and  western  Oregon. 

2  1910-34  stumpage  prices  of  privately  owned  second-growth  southern  pine 
timber;  1935-49  National  Forest  timber  sales,  all  species;  1950-64  National 
Forest  sales,  pine  only. 


3  1910-64  National  Forest  timber  sales,  California. 

4  Derived  by  dividing  the  price  in  current  dollars  by  the  Wholesale  Price 
Index  (1957-59  =  100)  of  all  commodities. 

Note.  All  U.S.  Forest  Service  National  Forest  prices  in  this  table  are 
the  bid  prices  for  timber  sold  on  a  Scribner  Decimal  C  log  rule  basis,  including 
Knutsen-Vandenberg  Act  deposits  for  stand  improvement  but  excluding 
cooperative  deposits  and  slash-disposal  payments. 

Source:  U.S.  Department  of  Agriculture,  Forest  Service  (2S). 


Table  6. — Stumpage  prices  for  sawtimber  sold  from  National  Forests,  by  selected  species  and  region,  1963 


Species  and  region  2 

Volume 3 

Value  " 

Average 
price  per 
M  bd.  ft. 

Species  and  region  2 

Volume  3 

Value  4 

Average 
price  per 
Mbd.ft. 

Douglas-fir  (West  side): 

Thousand 
board  feet 
251, 027 
2,  523, 033 

Dollars 
3, 344, 945 

70,  515, 830 

Dollars 
13.33 
27.95 

Cedar: 
Northern  Rocky  Mtn 

Thousand 
board  feet 
54, 963 
58, 334 
145, 146 

Dollars 

265, 804 

312, 089 

2,  221,  476 

Dollars 
4.84 

California  .  .    ..    

5.35 

15.31 

Total 

2,  774, 060 

73, 860,  775 

26.63 

Total 

258, 443 

2,  799,  369 

10  83 

Douglas-fir  (East  side): 

380, 918 
8,361 
30,  250 
128,  223 
220,  691 
371, 314 

2, 879,  531 

17, 547 

88,  777 

355, 904 

3, 025,  209 

2, 165. 305 

7.56 
2.10 
2.93 
2.78 
13.71 
5.83 

Larch: 
Northern  Rocky  Mtn 

269, 373 
67,  486 

2, 833,  546 
471,  670 

10.52 

Pacific  Northwest 

6.99 

Total 

336, 859 

3, 305,  216 

9.81 

Redwood: 
California... . 

12,638 

297, 809 

Total 

1, 139, 757 

8,  532, 273 

7.49 

23.56 

Spruce: 
Northern  Rocky  Mtn. 

Ponderosa  pine: 

111,  769 
59, 427 
366, 318 
141, 925 
521,  205 
748,  284 

1,  263, 385 
461, 420 
1,801,091 
1, 098,  503 
8,  245,  449 
10, 651, 016 

11.30 
7.76 
4.92 
7.74 
15.82 
14.23 

129,  979 
355,  296 
12, 514 
50,463 
42,983 
58, 042 

1, 018,  756 

1, 353,  721 

57,  548 

172, 943 

406, 946 

141,  604 

7.84 

Rocky  Mountain..  

3.81 

Southwest  

4.60 

Intermountain.. .      . 

3.43 

Pacific  Northwest 

9.47 

Alaska „ 

2.44 

Total 

Total  

1, 948,  928 

23,  520, 864 

12.07 

649,  277 

171,  249 
67,  335 
17, 812 
54, 112 

598,  905 
426,  587 

3, 151,  518 

555, 924 

265, 370 

25,763 

75,228 

2,  229,  558 

3,  235, 303 

4.85 

True  fir: 
Northern  Rocky  Mtn 

Sugar  and  western  white  pine: 

147, 558 

210, 374 

76,  782 

2,  290,  232 
4, 033,  248 
1,  410,  510 

15.52 
19.17 
18.37 

3.25 

California  .  .    

Rocky  Mountain  .     ._  

3.94 

Southwest  .. . 

1.45 

Intermountain..  _. 

1.39 

Total 

434,  714 

7,  733, 990 

17.79 

3.72 

Pacific  Northwest 8.  . 

7.58 

146, 097 

198,  504 

57,648 

11,420 

8,335 

423,  574 
439, 146 
137,  209 
12,868 
30,  605 

2.90 
2.21 
2.38 
1.13 
3.67 

Total 

Lodgepole  pine: 

1,  336, 000 

6, 387, 146 

4.78 

Northern  Rocky  Mtn 

Southern  pine: 

14,  436 

457, 323 

3,705 

312,  301 

11,  492,  599 

64,150 

21.63 

South.. 

25. 13 

17.31 

Total 

Total 

422, 004 

1, 043, 402 

2.47 

475, 464 

11,869,050 

24  96 

Red  and  eastern  white  pine: 

Western  hemlock: 
Northern  Rocky  Mtn .  . 

43,  622 

1,  161,  799 

106, 086 

202,  277 

12, 097,  786 

113,004 

4.64 
10.41 
1.07 

3,267 
5,863 
12, 979 

50, 620 
126,  536 
219,  625 

15.50 

Pacific  Northwest -  -  - 

South 

21.58 

Alaska _  _  _ 

16  92 

Total 

Total 

1,  311,  507 

12,  413, 067 

9.46 

22, 109 

396,  781 

17.95 
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Table  6. — Stumpage  prices  for  sawtimber  sold  from  National  Forests,  by  selected  species  and  region, 

1963  '—Continued 


Species  and  region 2 

Volume 3 

Value  4 

Average 
price  per 
M  bd.  ft. 

Species  and  region 2 

Volume  3 

Value  4 

Average 
price  per 
Mbd.ft. 

Jack  pine: 

Thousand 
board  feet 

255 

Dollars 
3,181 

Dollars 
12.49 

Yellow  birch: 

Thousand 
board  feet 

8,623 
2,944 

Dollars 
453, 014 
244,629 

Dollars 
52.53 

83.10 

Eastern  hemlock: 

7,844 

1,711 

954 

105,  222 

21,  670 

6,199 

13.41 
12.67 
6.50 

Total  

11, 567 

697,  643 

60.31 

Maple: 

T.ake  njirt  Central 

15, 141 
12, 813 

566, 374 
420, 877 

37.41 
32.85 

Total  

10,509 

133, 091 

12.66 

Lake  and  Central- 

Total... 

Yellow-poplar,    basswood,  and    cu- 
cumber: 

Northeast. 

South.     

White  Oak: 

5,760 
4,995 
2,033 

88,719 
125,  511 
21,523 

15.40 
25.13 
10.59 

27, 954 

987,  251 

35.32 

South 

5,336 
7,245 
3,390 

129,  915 
291,  530 
92, 451 

Lake  and  Central .    - 

24.35 
40.24 

Total 

12,788 

235,753 

18.44 

27.27 

Red  Oak: 
Northeast 

9,261 
8,048 
37,520 

202,  791 
239, 022 
383,003 

21.90 
29.70 
10.21 

Total 

15, 971 

513, 896 

32. 18 

T.ake  and  Central 

193,  591 

3, 050, 598 

15  76 

All  species  and  regions 

Total 

54,829 

824,  816 

15.04 

11,449,224 

161,  757,  489 

14.13 

1  Excludes  pulpwood  and  miscellaneous  products;  also  excludes  timber 
sold  by  land  exchanges  and  from  land  utilization  project  lands. 

''  Administrative  regions  of  the  Forest  Service. 

3  Scribner  Decimal  C  log  rule,  except  in  Northeast  Region  where  Inter- 
national !4-inch  log  rule  is  used. 

*  Includes  bid  price  plus  KV  payments. 

s  Includes  Klamath  and  Six  Rivers  National  Forests  in  northwest  Cali- 
fornia. 


•  Includes  97,935  thousand  board  feet  of  noble  fir  at  $13.01  per  M. 

Note.  The  stumpage  prices  shown  in  this  table  do  not  necessarily  indi- 
cate values  for  any  specific  tract  of  public  or  private  timber.  Prices  received 
for  individual  tracts  may  vary  widely  because  of  differences  in  timber  quality, 
degree  of  competition,  timber  accessibility,  variations  in  special  costs, 
methods  of  allocating  overhead  costs  by  species,  or  other  factors. 

Source:  U.S.  Department  of  Agriculture,  Forest  Service  (.25). 
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Table   7. — Lumber   production,   imports,    exports, 
and  consumption,  selected  years  1899-1964- 


Year 

Domestic 
produc- 
tion 

Imports 

Exports 

Apparent 
consump- 
tion 

Per  capita 
consump- 
tion 

1899 

Billion 
board  feet 
35.1 
43.5 
44.5 
37.0 
35.0 
41.0 
29.4 
20.0 
13.5 
17.2 
18.8 
22.9 
27.6 
29.0 
24.8 
28.8 
31.2 
30.5 
36.3 
34.3 
32.9 
28.1 
34.1 
35.4 
37.0 
32.2 
38.0 
37.2 
37.5 
36.7 
36.4 
37.4 
38.2 
32.9 
33.4 
37.2 
32.9 
31.9 
33.2 
34.6 
36.8 

Billion 

board  feet 

0.7 

.8 

1.0 

1.1 

1.4 

1.8 

1.2 

.7 

.4 

.4 

.3 

.4 

.7 

.7 

.5 

.7 

.7 

1.4 

1.5 

.9 

1.0 

1.1 

1.2 

1.3 

1.9 

1.6 

3.4 

2.5 

2.5 

2.8 

3.1 

3.6 

3.4 

3.0 

3.4 

4.1 

3.9 

4.3 

4.9 

5.3 

5.5 

Billion 
board  feet 
1.5 
1.8 
2.3 
1.3 
1.7 
2.6 
2.4 
1.7 
1.2 
1.3 
1.3 
1.3 
1.3 
1.4 
1.0 
1.1 
1.0 
.7 
.5 
.3 
.4 
.4 
.6 
1.4 
.6 
.7 
.5 
1.0 
.7 
.0 
.7 
.8 
.8 
.8 
.7 
.8 
.9 
.8 
.8 
.9 
1.0 

Billion 
board  feet 
34.3 
42.5 
43.2 
36.8 
34.7 
40.2 
28.2 
19.0 
12.7 
16.3 
17.8 
22.1 
27.0 
28.2 
24.4 
28.4 
30.9 
37.2 
37.4 
34.8 
33.6 
28.7 
34.7 
35.4 
38.2 
33.1 
40.9 
38.7 
39.2 
38.9 
38.7 
40.1 
40.9 
35.0 
36.1 
40.5 
36.0 
35.5 
37.3 
39.0 
41.3 

Board  feet 
458 

1905 

507 

1910 

468 

1915 _ 

366 

1920 

326 

1925 .. 

347 

1930 

229 

1931 

153 

1932 

102 

1933 

130 

1934 _. 

141 

1935._ 

1930 

174 
211 

1937 

1938 

219 

188 

1939 

1940 

217 
234 

1941 

279 

1942 

277 

1943 

255 

1944 

1945 

1946. _. 

243 
205 
245 

1947 

246 

1948 

261 

1949_ 

222 

1950 

1951 

269 
250 

1952 

1953.. 

1954 __ 

249 
243 
237 

1955 

1956 _.. 

1957 

1958 

1959 

242 
242 
203 
206 
228 

1960 

199 

1961 

193 

1962.__ 

200 

1963  '. _ 

1964' 

206 
215 

Table  8. — Consumption  of  lumber,  softwood  ply- 
wood, building  board,  and  container  board, 
selected  years  1920-64 


1  Preliminary  estimates. 

Note.  Estimates  of  lumber  production  for  1963  and  1964  are  based  in  part 
upon  data  published  by  the  National  Lumber  Manufacturers  Association 
and  related  associations  (10,  11,  21,  22,  45,  46,  48,  49). 

Source:  U.S.  Department  of  Commerce,  Bureau  of  the  Census  (31);  U.S. 
Department  of  Agriculture,  Forest  Service. 


Year 

Lumber 

Softwood 
plywood 

Building 
board 

Container 
board 

1920 

Billion 
board  feet 
34.7 
40.2 
37.1 
16.3 
22.1 
28.4 
28.7 
35.4 
38.2 
33.1 
40.9 
38.7 
39.2 
38.9 
38.7 
40.1 
40.9 
35.0 
36.1 
40.5 
36.0 
35.5 
37.3 
39.0 
41.3 

Million 
square  feet 
%-inch  basis 

Thousand 
tons 

Thousand 
tons 

1925_... 

1929 

358 

390 

480 

1,032 

1,152 

1,650 

2,209 
1,994 
2,324 

1933 

58 

1935...- _.._ 

1939 

115 
890 
1,065 
1,266 
838 
1,229 
1,278 
1,317 
1,379 
1,495 
1,667 
1,699 
1,610 
1,725 
2,018 
1,870 
1,930 
1,994 
2,191 
2,400 

1945 . 

1947. 

4  886 

1948 

5,030 

4  625 

1949 

1950 

5  770 

1951 

2,995 
3,166 
3,838 
3,982 
5,276 
5,417 
5,638 
6,475 
7,664 
7,757 
8,495 
9,311 
10, 319 
11, 500 

6  191 

1952 

5  678 

1953 

6,577 
6  340 

1954.. 

1955 

7  356 

1956 

7  562 

1957 

7,394 
7,331 

1958 

1959 

8,108 
8,234 
8  773 

1960 

1961 

1962    

9,567 

9,788 

1963  i 

1964  1         

10, 100 

i  Preliminary. 

Source:  U.S.  Departments  of  Commerce  and  Agriculture. 
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T^.ble  9.— Estimated  lumber  production,  by  sections  and  by  softwoods  and  hardwoods,  selected  years 

1899-1964  l 


[Billion  board  feet] 


Year 

All  sections 

North 

South 

West 

Total 

Softwoods 

Hardwoods 

Total 

Softwoods 

Hardwoods 

Total 

Softwoods 

Hardwoods 

total 2 

1899        - 

35.1 
43.5 
44.5 
37.0 
35.0 

41.0 
29.4 
22.9 
31.2 
36.5 

36.3 
34.3 
32.9 
28.1 
34.1 
35.4 

37.0 
32.2 
38.0 
37.2 
37.5 

36.7 
36.4 
37.4 
38.2 
32.9 

33.4 
37.2 
32.9 
32.0 
33.2 

34.6 
36.8 

26.2 
33.0 
34.0 
29.5 
27.6 

33.3 
23.2 
18.2 
25.6 

29.9 

29.5 
26.9 
25.2 
21.1 
25.9 
28.0 

29.6 
26.5 
30.6 
29.5 
30.3 

29.5 
29.3 
29.8 
30.2 

27.1 

27.4 
30.5 
26.7 
26.1 
26.8 

27.6 
29.8 

8.9 
10.5 
10.5 
7.5 
7.4 

7.7 
6.1 
4.7 
5.5 
6.7 

6.8 
7.4 
7.8 
7.0 
8.3 
7.4 

7.4 
5.7 
7.4 
7.7 
7.2 

7.2 
7.1 
7.6 
8.0 
5.8 

6.0 
6.7 
6.3 
6.0 
6.4 

7.0 

7.0 

18.6 
20.  1 
15.  G 
10.0 
6.9 

fi.O 
4.5 
3.8 
4.6 
5.3 

5.1 
4.9 
5.4 
4.5 
4.9 
5.4 

6.0 
4.1 
4.9 
5.0 
4.1 

5.0 
4.6 
4.5 
5.1 
4.1 

3.9 
4.2 
3.9 
3.7 
3.9 

16 
4.8 

12.0 
12.8 
8.0 
5.3 
3.0 

2.5 

1.6 
1.5 
1.7 
2.0 

2.0 
1.7 
1.9 
1.7 
1.9 
2.0 

2.6 
1.5 
2.0 
1.7 
1.4 

1.5 
1.7 
1.5 
1.6 
1.8 

1.4 
1.5 
1.2 
1.2 
1.2 

1.5 
1.6 

6.6 
7.3 
7.5 
4.7 
3.8 

3.6 
2.9 
2.4 
2.9 
3.3 

3.2 
3.2 
3.5 
2.8 
3.1 
3.4 

3.4 
2.6 
3.0 
3.3 
2.7 

3.5 
3.0 
3.0 
3.4 
2.2 

2.5 
2.7 
2.7 
2.5 
2.7 

3.2 
3.2 

12.9 
16.5 
20.0 
18.8 
16.0 

19.6 
12.6 
10.0 
13.3 
15.5 

15.6 
14.3 
12.6 
11.5 
14.7 
13.6 

13.2 
11.6 
14.6 
13.3 
13.7 

11.8 
11.7 
12.2 
12.7 
10.3 

9.8 
11.0 
9.3 
9.1 
9.5 

9.5 
9.9 

10.7 
13.3 
17.1 
16.0 
12.5 

15.5 
9.4 
7.7 
10.7 
12.2 

12.0 
10.2 
8.3 
7.4 
9.6 
9.6 

9.2 
8.5 
10.2 
8.9 
9.2 

8.1 
7.7 
7.7 
8.2 
6.7 

6.4 
7.0 
5.9 
5.8 
5.9 

5.8 
6.2 

2.3 
3.3 
2.9 
2.8 
3.5 

4.1 
3.2 
2.3 
2.6 
3.3 

3.6 
4.2 
4.3 
4.1 
5.1 
4.0 

4.0 
3.1 
4.4 
4.4 
4,5 

3.7 
4.1 
4.5 
4.5 
3.5 

3.4 
3.9 
3.4 
3.4 
3.6 

3.7 
3.7 

3.5 

1905              - 

6.9 

1910        - 

8.9 

1915          

8.2 

1920               

12.1 

1925 

15.3 

1930 

12.2 

1935 - -- 

9.1 

1940 

13.2 

1941 - 

15.7 

1942            

15.6 

1943  

15.0 

1944  

15.0 

1945 

12.1 

1946 

14.4 

1947 

16.3 

1948  

17.8 

1949  

16.5 

1950 — . 

18.6 

1951 

18.9 

1952 _ 

19.7 

1953 

19.9 

1954 

20.0 

1955  

20.7 

1956 _ 

20.5 

1957..- 

18.6 

1958 - 

19.7 

1959 

22.0 

1960 

19.6 

1961 

19.2 

1962.. 

19.9 

1963' 

20.5 

1964' 

22.1 

1  Data  may  not  add  to  totals  because  of  rounding. 

2  Practically  all  softwoods. 
>  Preliminary  estimates. 

Note.    Estimates  for  1963  and  1964  are  based  in  part  upon  data  published 


by  the  National  Lumber  Manufacturers  Association  and  related  associations 
(10, 11,  21,  22,  45,  46,  48,  49). 

Source:  U.S.  Department  of  Commerce,  Bureau  of  the  Census  (Si);  U.S. 
Department  of  Agriculture,  Forest  Service. 
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Table  10. — Wholesale  price  indexes  for  all  commodities,  and  selected  materials  used  in  construction  and 

shipping,  1929-64 


[1957-59= 

=  100] 

Year  and  month 

All 
commod- 
ities 

Lumber 

Softwood 
plywood 

Insulation 
board 

Container 
board 

Structural    steel 

Structural 
clay  products  ' 

Construction 
materials 

Actual 

Rela- 
tive 2 

Actual 

Rela- 
tive 2 

Actual 

Rela- 
tive 2 

Actual 

Rela- 
tive 2 

Actual 

Rela- 
tive 2 

Actual 

Rela- 
tive 2 

Actual 

Rela- 
tive 2 

1929 

52.1 
47.3 
39.9 
35.6 
36.1 
41.0 

43.8 
44.2 
47.2 
43.0 
42.2 

43.0 

47.8 
54.0 
56.5 
56.9 

57.9 
66.1 
81.2 
87.9 
83.5 

86.8 
96.7 
94.0 
92.7 
92.9 

93.2 
96.2 
99.0 
100.4 
100.6 

100.7 
100.3 
100.6 
100.3 

101.0 
100.5 
100.4 
100.3 
100.1 
100.0 
100.4 

25.6 
23.3 
19.0 
16.0 
19.3 
23.0 

22.3 
23.7 
27.2 
23.8 
25.4 

28.0 
33.4 
36.2 
38.5 
41.7 

42.2 
48.5 
77.5 
88.0 
80.5 

93.9 
101.6 

99.0 
98.1 
96.4 

102.4 
104.6 
98.5 
97.0 
104.5 

99.9 
94.7 
96.5 
98.9 

99.2 
100.3 
101.4 
102.0 
102.2 
101.8 
101.5 

49.1 
49.3 
47.6 
44.9 
53.5 
56.1 

50.9 
53.6 
57.6 
55.3 
60.2 

65.1 
69.9 
67.0 
68.1 
73.3 

72.9 
73.4 
95.4 
100.1 
96.4 

108.2 
105.1 
105.3 
105.8 
103.8 

109.9 
108.7 
99.5 
96.6 
103.9 

99.1 
94.4 
95.9 
98.6 

98.2 
99.8 
101.0 
101.7 
102.1 
101.8 
101.1 

38.9 
36.9 
34.4 
31.5 
33.0 
38.7 

37.5 
37.0 
38.7 
38.3 
39.2 

39.1 

41.5 
44.6 
42.4 
42.9 

47.9 
53.4 
59.5 
64.6 
67.1 

71.7 
77.4 
77.8 
81.6 
84.9 

89.3 
94.3 
98.2 
99.8 
102.1 

103.1 
103.2 
103.5 
103.6 

103.5 
103.8 
103.9 
104.5 
104.5 
104.5 
104.5 

74.7 
78.0 
86.2 
88.5 
91.4 
94.4 

69.4 
69.0 
76.1 
70.7 
92.9 

90.9 

86.8 
82.6 

75.0 
75.4 

82.7 
80.8 
73.3 
73.5 
80.4 

82.6 
80.0 
82.8 
88.0 
91.4 

95.8 
98.0 
99.2 
99.4 
101.5 

102.4 
102.9 
102.9 
103.3 

102.5 
103.3 
103.5 
104.2 
104.4 
104.5 
104.1 

37.7 
35.4 
31.3 
28.3 
30.4 
34.1 

33.7 
34.2 
37.6 
35.6 
35.7 

37.3 
40.7 
43.5 
44.0 
45.6 

46.5 
52.2 
71.2 
78.9 
77.3 

83.0 
90.7 
89.6 
90.9 
91.1 

95.1 
99.0 
99.0 
98.9 
102.0 

100.5 
98.6 
98.3 

98.5 

98.8 
99.1 
99.4 
99.7 
99.7 
99.7 
99.7 

72.4 
74.8 
78.4 
79.5 
84.2 
83.2 

76.9 
77.4 
79.7 
82.8 
84  6 

1930 - -- 

1931 -- 

1932 

1933 - 

1934 - - 

1935 

1936 

1937 

1938 - 

1939 --- — 

1940 

86  7 

1941 

85  1 

1942 

80.6 

77  9 

1943 

1944 - 

80  1 

1945 - 

80  3 

1946 --- 

79  0 

1947.. 

94.1 
121.2 
105.1 

121.5 
129.3 
117.8 
118.2 
144.4 

117.7 
107.7 
97.4 
98.1 
104.5 

92.9 
90.3 
87.3 
89.4 

85.0 
86.9 
90.4 
90.9 
89.8 
87.1 
86.6 

115.9 
137.9 
125.9 

140.0 
133.7 
125.3 
127.5 
123.1 

126.3 

112.0 
98.4 
97.7 

103.9 

92.3 
90.0 
86.8 
89.1 

84.2 
86.5 
90.0 
90.6 
89.7 
87.1 
86.3 

64.2 
71.0 
72.0 

74.3 
78.3 
79.7 
83.8 

88.2 

90.3 
94.5 
97.7 
99.8 
102.5 

102.2 
101.0 

94.5 
92.4 

91.6 
91.2 
89.6 
89.3 
90.7 
90.7 
90.7 

79.1 
80.8 

86.2 

85.6 
81.0 
84.8 
90.4 
94.9 

96.9 
98.2 
98.7 
99.4 
101.9 

101.5 
100.7 
93.9 
92.1 

90.7 
90.7 
89.2 
89.0 
90.6 
90.7 
90.3 

79.5 
80.1 
80.4 

82.2 
94.3 
92.5 
93.7 
95.9 

95.9 
98.9 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 

99.6 
91.2 
92.4 
94.6 

97.5 
97.5 
97.5 
97.5 
97.5 
97.5 
97.5 

97.9 
91.1 
96.3 

94.7 
97.5 
98.4 
101.1 
103.2 

102.9 
102.8 
101.0 
99.6 
99.4 

98.9 
90.9 
91.8 
94.3 

96.5 
97.0 
97.1 
97.2 
97.4 
97.5 
97.1 

43.5 
53.0 
58.1 

62.3 
66.1 
67.5 
71.2 
74.1 

78.2 
83.9 
96.6 
100.6 
102.8 

102.8 
102.8 
102.8 
103.6 

105.9 
105.9 
105.9 
105.9 
105.9 
105.9 
105.9 

53.6 
60.1 
69.6 

71.8 
68.4 
71.8 
76.8 
79.8 

83.9 
87.2 
97.6 
100.2 
102.2 

102.1 
102.5 
102.2 
103.3 

104.9 
105.4 
105.5 
105.6 
105.8 
105.9 
105.5 

87  7 

1948 

89  8 

1949 - 

92  6 

1950 - - 

95  6 

1951 - — - 

93.8 

1952 

95  3 

1953 - -- 

98  1 

1954 - 

98.1 

1955 

102.0 

1956 _ 

102.9 

1957 

100.0 

1958 - 

98.5 

1959 - - 

101.5 

1960 - 

99.8 

1961 

98.3 

1962.. _ 

97.7 

1963  3 

98.2 

1964: 

97.8 

98.6 

April     

99.0 
99.4 

May 

99.6 

99.7 

July 

99.3 

i  Formerly  listed  as  "Brick  and  tile"  by  the  U.S.  Department  of  Labor. 
2  Obtained  by  dividing  the  "Actual"  price  index  by  the  "All  commodity" 
price  index. 


3  Preliminary. 

Source:  U.S.  Department  of  Labor,  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics  US). 
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Table  11. — United  States  imports  of  lumber  by  softwoods  and  hardwoods  and  country  of  origin,  1929-63  l 

[Million  board  feet] 


Year 

All  species 

Softv 

•oods 

Hardwoods 

Total 

Canada 

Mexico 

Other 

Total 2 

Canada  2 

Mexico 

Other 

Total 

Canada 

Mexico 

Other 

1929                    - 

1. 542. 8 
287.0 
707.2 

724.3 
1, 350. 0 

1. 510. 2 
839. 3 
978.0 

1. 046. 3 
1,227.6 
1, 305.  7 

1. 869. 0 
1,562.6 

3. 423. 5 
2.511.6 
2,481.6 

2. 759. 4 

3. 063. 1 

3, 593.  0 
3,  404.  5 
2, 958. 0 
3, 389.  6 
4, 063.  6 

3. 930. 6 
4. 257.  9 

4. 892. 9 
5, 335. 4 

1,  435. 1 
237.3 
655.7 

661.9 
1,256.3 

1. 437. 1 
734.2 
877.9 

947.0 

1.011.4 
1,113.6 
1,661.6 
1, 394. 6 

3. 102. 2 

2. 240. 3 

2,  257.  7 
2, 541.  2 
2, 844. 1 

3, 349.  7 
3, 168. 3 
2,  754. 0 

3. 177. 8 

3. 785. 9 

3, 693.  9 
4, 042. 6 
4, 637.  7 
5, 104.  7 

9.4 
4.2 
3.7 

5.6 
11.7 
38.1 
41.7 
41.2 

60.1 
173.3 
149.7 
155.3 
125.1 

208.0 
135.5 
106.0 
83.8 

80.0 

75.3 
51.6 
53.0 
49.3 
53.1 

41.6 
48.5 
47.8 
28.6 

98.2 
45.5 
47.7 

56.8 
82.0 
35.0 
63.4 
58.9 

39.2 
42.9 
42.3 
52.1 
42.9 

113.3 
135.8 

117.9 
134.3 
139.0 

168.1 
184.6 
150.9 
162.5 
224.6 

195.1 
166.8 
207.4 
202.0 

1,418.4 
243.8 
605.5 

607.2 

1,183.3 

1,396.6 

704.1 

818.8 

882.2 
1,020.1 
1, 091. 9 
1, 652. 1 

1. 425. 1 

3. 140. 2 
2, 250.  0 
2, 266. 9 
2, 526. 8 
2, 854. 6 

3, 326. 8 
3, 131. 0 
2,711.9 
3, 154. 5 
3, 741. 5 

3, 639.  3 
4, 013.  4 
4,  583.  7 
5, 032. 0 

1, 352. 6 
221.3 
595.8 

599.1 

1,171.6 

1, 358.  2 

643.2 

765.4 

819.9 

839.5 

948.1 

1, 490. 9 

1, 299. 3 

2. 899. 5 
2, 080. 2 
2, 139. 9 
2,  409. 6 
2, 747.  7 

3, 225.  9 
3, 060.  7 
2, 644.  7 
3, 088.  0 
3, 661.  7 

3, 576. 1 
3, 943.  4 
4, 507. 1 

4. 975. 6 

9.1 
4.1 
3.6 

5.4 
10.0 
36.9 
39.9 
39.3 

56.6 
162.6 
136.8 
142.6 
116.3 

191.4 
119.0 
92.1 
73.0 
74.5 

69.7 
47.8 
48.2 
45.1 
49.7 

36.9 
43.7 
40.4 
24.4 

56.7 
18.3 
6.1 

2.6 
1.8 
1.5 
21.0 
14.0 

5.7 
17.9 

7.1 
18.5 

9.5 

49.3 
50.8 
35.0 
44.2 
32.4 

31.2 
22.5 
19.0 
21.4 
30.2 

26.4 
26.3 
36.2 
32.0 

124.4 
43.3 
101.6 

117.1 
166.7 
113.6 
135.2 
159.3 

164.1 

207.5 
213.7 
216.9 
137.5 

283.2 
261.6 

214.7 
232.6 
208.5 

266.3 
273.5 
246.1 
235.1 
322.0 

291.2 
244.5 
309.2 
303.3 

82.5 
16.0 
59.9 

62.7 
84.7 
78.9 
91.0 
112.4 

127. 1 
171.9 
165.5 
170.7 
95.3 

202.7 
160.1 

117.9 
131.7 

96.4 

123.8 
107.6 
109.3 
89.7 
124.2 

117.8 
99.2 
130.6 
129.1 

0.3 
.1 
.1 

.2 

1.7 
1.2 
1.7 
2.0 

3.5 
10.7 
13.0 
12.7 

8.9 

16.6 
16.5 
13.9 
10.9 
5.5 

5.6 
3.8 
4.8 
4.3 
3.4 

4.7 
4.8 
7.4 
4.3 

41.5 

1934                _ 

27.2 

1939             _ 

41.6 

1940      

54.2 

1941        --- 

80.3 

1942         

33.6 

1943         

42.4 

1944                  - 

44.9 

1945                  --- 

33.6 

1946                                 

24.9 

1947              

35.2 

1948                           

33.6 

1949      

33.4 

1950                    

64.0 

1951        .     

84.9 

1952                

82.9 

1953                           

90.1 

1954                

106.6 

1955                           

136.9 

1956                    

162.1 

1957                           

132.0 

1958                       

141.1 

1959                           .  

194.4 

1960      

168.7 

1961      

140.5 

1962 

171.2 

1963 

170.0 

i  Data  may  not  add  to  totals  because  of  rounding. 
2  Includes  small  quantities  of  hardwoods. 


Source:  1929-59  National  Lumber  Manufacturers  Association,  1960-63, 
U.S.  Department  of  Agriculture,  Forest  Service,  reportingstatistics  published 
by  U.S.  Department  of  Commerce,  Bureau  of  the  Census  (36). 
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Table  12. — United  States  exports  of  lumber  by  softwoods  and  hardwoods  and  country  of  destination,  1929-63  l 

[Million  board  feet] 


Year 


1929. 
1934 
1939 

1940 
1941 
1942 
1943 
1944, 

1945 
1946 
1947. 
1948 
1949 

1950 
1951 
1952 
1953 
1954. 

1955 
1956 
1957 
1958 
1959 

1960 
1961. 
1962, 
1963 


All  species 


Total 


3, 178. 0 
1, 346. 7 

1. 082. 3 

916.4 
654.8 
376.7 
277.9 
330.6 

405.7 
614.8 

1. 158. 4 
549.6 
667.2 

517.7 
997.6 
727.3 
643.1 
718.0 

841.0 
761.3 
811.1 
727.2 
787.3 

860.7 
773.1 
759.7 

877.5 


Can- 
ada 


244.6 
55.7 
77.1 

96.0 
71.9 
49.8 
41.9 
40.0 

52.8 
64.8 
118.8 
45.4 
81.1 


134.5 
168.6 
161.2 
161. 1. 

218.7 
268.6 
237.4 
262.1 
333.6 

252.9 
232.5 
196.9 
186.1 


Europe  2 


883.7 
510.4 
402.4 

249.5 
83.0 
82.5 
97.7 

110.3 

163.9 
241.3 

562.8 
157.8 
200.5 

123.5 
366.5 
171.8 
93.6 
116.3 

145.3 
133.5 
122.8 
105.2 
98.3 

162.9 
152.7 
172.0 
232.0 


Central  3 

and 

South 

America 


844.8 
282.3 
355.9 

322.7 
311.4 
177.5 
107.7 
131.3 

104.4 
153.7 
206.3 
170.4 
138.0 

145.7 
176.0 
165.3 
144.6 
147.6 

173.3 
164.2 
171.5 
124.3 
120.3 

118.6 
87.4 
103.7 


All 

others 


1, 204. 9 
498.2 
246.8 

248.3 

188.5 

67.0 

30.6 

49.0 

84.6 
155.1 
270.7 
175.9 
247.5 

159.9 
320.7 
221.7 
243.7 
293.2 

303.8 
195.1 
279.4 
235.6 
235.0 

326.4 
300.6 
287.0 
360.9 


Softwoods 


Total 


2, 698. 1 

1, 062. 9 

827.8 

748.2 
508.6 
281.0 
201.4 
234.3 

288.7 
516.4 
972.2 
462.1 
534.0 

4C6.8 
875.7 
565.7 
512.6 
584.7 

652.4 
570.7 
623.4 
550.1 
607.9 

693.8 
618.2 
628.6 
743.1 


Can- 
ada 


116.1 
26.5 
37.2 

46.9 
43.7 
29.0 
23.5 
22.1 

29.7 
28.1 
57.8 
22.3 
37.2 

41.7 
71.4 
84.7 
75.8 
86.3 

119.1 

158.9 
138.6 
154.8 
198.5 

144.7 
150.2 
119.3 
107.9 


Europe ' 


574.5 
271.4 
215.5 

165.8 
39.6 
44.3 
52.2 
39.8 

76.4 
192.2 
458.7 
112.4 
128.1 

83.1 
324.2 
109.4 
71.2 
97.4 

95.8 
85.8 
88.1 
64.5 
80.5 

134.6 
108.4 
142.3 

198.9 


Central  3 

and 

South 

America 


811.8 
271.9 
338.7 

308.2 
290.5 
160.4 
100.7 
127.4 

100.3 
146.6 
193.9 
158.8 
131.2 

136.8 
164.6 
155.3 
136.8 
139.3 

147.6 
136.6 
148.8 
113.2 
104.2 

101.2 
80.3 
95.6 
92.0 


All 

others 


1, 195.  7 
493.1 
236.4 

227.4 

134.8 

47.4 

25.0 

45.0 

82.2. 
149.5 
261.9 
168.6 
237.5 

145.2 
315.4 
216.2 

228.8 
261.8 

289.9 
189.4 
247.9 
217.6 
224.8 

313.4 
279.3 
271.4 

344.2 


Hardwoods 


Total       Can. 


479.9 
283.7 
254.5 

168.2 
146.1 
95.7 
76.5 
96.3 

117.0 
98.4 

186.2 
87.5 

133.2 

110.9 
121.9 
161.6 
130.  5 
133.3 

188.6 
190.5 
187.7 
177.1 
179.4 

166.9 
154.9 
131.1 
134.4 


128.5 
29.2 
40.0 

49.1 
28.2 

20.8 
18.4 
17.9 

23.1 
36.7 
61.0 
23.1 
43.9 

46.9 
63.1 
83.8 

85.5 
74.9 

99.6 
109.7 

98.8 
107.3 
135.1 

108.2 
82.3 
77.6 
78.1 


Europe  2 


309.2 
239.0 
186.9 

83.7 
43.4 
38.2 
46. 5 

70.5 

87.5 
49.1 
104.1 

45.4 
72.4 

40.4 
42.2 
62.3 
22.3 
18.9 

49.6 
47.6 
34.7 
40.7 
17.9 

28.4 
44.3 
29.7 
33.1 


Central  3 

and 

South 

America 


33.0 
10.4 
17.2 

14.5 
20.9 
17.1 
7.0 
4.0 

4.0 
7.1 
12.4 
11.6 


11.3 
10.0 

7.8 
8.2 

25.7 
27.5 
22.7 
11.1 
16.2 

17.4 
7.0 
8.1 
6.5 


All 
others 


9.2 
5.1 
10.4 

20.9 
53.6 
19.6 
5.6 
3.9 

2.4 
5.5 
8.8 
7.4 
10.0 

14.7 

5.3 

5.6 

14.9 

31.3 

13.9 
5.7 
31.6 
18.0 
10.2 

12.9 
21.3 
15.7 
16.7 


1  Data  may  not  add  to  totals  because  of  rounding. 

2  Including  the  United  Kingdom. 

3  Including  Mexico. 


Source:  1929-59  National  Lumber  Manufacturers  Association,  1960-63. 
U.S.  Department  of  Agriculture,  Forest  Service,  reporting  statistics  published 
by  U.S.  Department  of  Commerce,  Bureau  of  the  Census.  (?5). 


Table  13. — Lumber  l  production  in  Canada,  by  softwoods  and  hardwoods,  and  regions,  1950-61 

[Billion  board  feet] 


All  species 

Softwoods 

Hardwoods 

Year 

Total 

British  Columbia  3 

Other 
Canada 

Total 

British 
Columbia 

Other 

Total 

Coast 

Interior 

Canada 

1950    

6.5 
6.9 
6.8 
7.3 
7.2 

7.9 
7.8 
7.1 
7.2 
7.6 
8.0 
8.2 

6.1 
6.4 
6.3 
6.8 
6.8 

7.5 
7.3 
6.7 
6.8 
7.2 
7.6 
7.8 

3.5 
3.7 
3.7 
4.1 
4.4 

5.0 
4.8 
4.4 
4.9 
4.9 
5.3 
5.6 

2.5 
2.5 
2.3 
2.0 
2.7 

2.8 
2.5 
2.3 
2.6 
2.3 
2.8 
3.0 

1.0 
1.2 
1.4 
1.5 

1.7 

2.2 
2.3 
2.1 
2.3 
2.6 
2.5 
2.7 

2.6 
2.7" 
2.6 
2.7 
2.4 

2.6 
2.5 
2.2 
2.0 
2.3 
2.3 
2.2 

0.4 
.5 
.5 
.5 
.4 

.4 
.5 
.4 
.4 
.4 
.4 
.4 

0.4 

1951 

.5 

1952 

.5 

1953 

.5 

1954 .     . 

.4 

1955 

.4 

1956... 

.5 

1957 

.4 

1958 

.4 

1959    ...     . 

.4 

1960 

.4 

1961    .. 

.4 

1  Does  not  include  sawn  ties. 

2  Data  may  not  add  to  totals  because  of  rounding. 


3  Small  quantities  of  hardwoods  included  in  softwood  lumber  production. 
Source:  Dominion  Bureau  of  Statistics  (2). 
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Table  14. 


-Pulpwood  consumption,  production,  net  imports,  and  the  equivalent  wood  volumes  of  the  net 
imports  oj  paper,  board,  and  wood  pulp,  selected  years  1909-64  l 


[Thousand  cords 


Total  con- 
sumption 

Consump- 
tion of  pulp- 
wood in 
U.S.  mills 

Domestic  production  of  pulpwood 

Net 

pulpwood 

imports 

Net  imports 
of  paper, 

Year 

Total 

Roundwood 

Chipped 
residues 

board,  and 
wood  pulp 
in  terms  of 

Total 

Softwood 

Hardwood 

pulpwood 
equivalents 

1909 -_ 

4,547 
4,874 
5,181 
5,795 

6,656 
6,835 
6,566 
6,752 

8,240 
6,621 
9,022 
9,957 
10,194 

10,  778 
12,106 
12, 206 
12, 928 
13, 898 

13, 188 
12, 075 
10,487 
12, 241 
12,549 

13, 810 
15,966 
18, 286 
14, 902 
17, 387 

18, 026 
21,451 
22,259 
20, 455 
21,150 

22,  795 
25, 127 
28, 318 
30, 297 
28,464 

33, 659 
36, 158 
35, 404 
37, 774 
38, 056 

41,989 
45,  448 
44,241 
43,  592 

47, 895 

48,  730 
50,271 
52, 855 
54, 285 
57, 120 

4,002 
4,094 
4,328 
4,471 

5,229 
5,480 
5,251 
5,478 

6,114 

4,557 
5,549 
5,873 
4,768 

6,094 
6,766 
6,751 

7,160 
7,645 

7,196 
6,723 
5,633 
6,582 

6,797 

7,628 
8,716 

10, 394 
9,194 

10, 816 

13,  743 
16, 580 
17, 275 
15, 645 

16, 758 

16, 912 
17,818 
19, 714 
21,189 
19, 945 

23, 627 
26, 522 
26, 461 
28, 141 
29, 436 

33, 356 
35, 749 
35,  746 
35, 248 
38, 691 

40, 485 
42, 191 
44, 070 
46, 160 
48,900 

3,094 
3,162 
3,439 
3,471 

4,131 
4,448 
3,882 
4,431 

4,873 
3,476 
4,537 
4,539 
4,517 

4,624 
5,403 
5,213 
5,641 
6,347 

5,744 
5,782 
5,013 
5,869 
5,838 

6,620 
7,527 
8,895 
7,953 
9,736 

12, 369 
14, 176 
14,  907 
13,580 
15,349 

15, 254 
16, 966 
18, 543 
20,026 
17, 619 

20, 716 
25, 128 
25, 045 
26, 322 
26, 972 

30,  948 
35, 196 
34,  422 
33, 239 
36, 716 

40, 012 
40, 272 
42,  772 
44, 203 
46, 900 

2,845 
2,899 
3,158 
3,217 

3,930 
4,214 
3,727 
4,256 

4,703 
3,409 
4,449 
4,435 
4,398 

4,468 
5,222 
4,927 
5,185 
5,786 

5,148 
5,224 
4,572 
5,389 
5,602 

6,327 
7,197 
8,330 
7,722 
9,417 

12, 094 
13.951 

14,  707 
13,391 

15,  062 

14, 804 
16,366 
17,  793 
19, 101 

16,  544 

19,  466 
23,728 
23, 477 
24,  597 
25, 072 

28, 273 
31,696 
30, 145 
27, 818 
30, 076 

32,  622 
32, 117 
33,811 
34, 156 
35, 400 

2,356 
2,380 
2,637 
2,693 

3,458 
3,654 
3,265 
3,775 

4,157 
3,068 
3,955 
3,947 
3,875 

3,963 
4,679 
4,351 
4,620 
5,080 

4,479 
4,702 
4,129 
4,726 
4,947 

5,561 
6,189 
7,330 
6,927 
8,504 

10,  776 
12, 392 
12, 993 

11,  761 

13,067 

12, 668 
13, 923 
15, 253 
16,618 
14, 236 

16,  545 

19,  909 
19, 846 

20,  438 
20, 541 

23, 038 
25, 762 
24, 070 
22, 244 
22, 869 

24, 527 
23,996 
24,  866 
24, 481 
25, 300 

489 
519 
521 
524 

472 
560 
462 
481 

546 
341 
494 
488 
623 

505 
543 
576 
565 
706 

669 
522 
443 
663 
655 

766 

1,008 

1,000 

795 

913 

1,318 
1,559 
1,714 
1,630 
1,995 

2,136 
2,443 
2,540 
2,483 
2,308 

2,921 
3,819 
3,631 
4,159 
4,531 

5,235 
5,934 
6,075 
5,574 
7,207 

8,095 
8,121 
8,945 
9,675 
10, 100 

249 
263 
281 
254 

201 
234 
155 
175 

170 
67 
88 
104 
119 

156 
181 

286 
456 
561 

596 
558 
441 
480 
236 

293 
330 
565 
231 
319 

275 
225 
200 
189 
287 

450 
600 
750 
925 
1,075 

1,250 
1,400 
1,568 
1.725 
1,900 

2,675 
3,500 
4,277 
5,421 
6,640 

7,390 
8,156 
8,962 
10, 047 
11,  500 

908 

932 

899 

1,000 

1,098 
1,032 
1,369 
1,047 

1,241 
1,082 
1,012 
1,334 
1,251 

1,470 
1,363 
1,538 
1,519 
1,298 

1,452 
941 
620 
712 
959 

1,008 
1,189 
1,499 
1,241 
1,081 

1,374 
1,560 
1,660 
1,355 
1,351 

1,523 

1,675 
1,750 
1,982 
1,411 

1,385 
2,497 
2,108 
1,541 
1,562 

1,704 
1,762 
1,666 
1,269 
1,055 

1,158 
1,162 
1,292 
1,543 
1,680 

545 

1910      - 

780 

1911            - 

853 

1914             

1,324 

1916          

1,427 

1917             

1,355 

1918                - 

1,315 

1919      - - -- 

1,274 

1920        

2,126 

1921 - 

2,064 

1922      

3,473 

1923 -- 

4,084 

1924 - 

4,426 

1925 

4,684 

1926                 -       --- 

5.340 

1927      - 

5,455 

1928             -- 

5,768 

1929 

6,253 

1930 

5,992 

1931                   

5,352 

1932 — 

4,854 

1933 

5,659 

1934 

5,752 

1935  . 

6,182 

1936 

7,250 

1937                               

7,892 

1938 

5,708 

1939 

6,571 

1940 

4,283 

1941 

4,871 

1942              

4,984 

1943      - 

4,810 

1944 

4,392 

1945 

5,883 

1946      

7,309 

1947 _._ 

8,604 

1948.                

9,108 

1949 

8,519 

1950 

10, 032 

1951 _ _. 

9,636 

1952 

8,943 

1953 

9,633 

1954 

8,620 

1955 

8,633 

1956 

9,699 

1957.. _ _.__ 

8,495 

1958 

8,344 

1959 

9,204 

1960 _ _ 

8,245 

1961 

8,080 

1962 

8,785 

1963  2.. 

S.  125 

1964  2. 

8,220 

i  Data  may  not  add  to  totals  because  of  changes  in  inventories,  rounding, 
and  statistical  discrepancies  in  imports. 
'  Preliminary. 


Source:  U.S.  Department  of  Commerce,  Bureau  of  the  Census;  U.S. 
Department  of  Agriculture,  Forest  Service;  American  Paper  and  Pulp 
Association;  and  American  Pulpwood  Association  (;,  t4,  St,  S8). 
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Table  15. — Estimated  pulpwood  production,  by  sections  and  by  softwoods  and  hardwoods,  selected  years 

1899-64 l 


[Million  cords] 


All  sections 

North 

South 

West 

Year 

Total 

Soft- 
woods 

Hard- 
woods 

Total 

Soft- 
woods 

Hard- 
woods 

Total 

Soft- 
woods 

Hard- 
woods 

Total 

Soft- 
woods 2 

Hard- 
woods 

1899..- - 

1.6 
2.5 
3.1 
4.4 
5.0 

5.0 
6.1 
6.6 
14.2 
14.9 

13.6 
15.3 
15.3 
17.0 
18.5 

20.0 
17.6 
20.7 
25.1 
25.1 

26.3 
27.0 
30.9 
35.2 
34.4 

33.2 
36.7 
40.0 
40.3 
42.8 

44.2 
46.9 

1.2 
2.1 
2.3 
3.7 
4.3 

4.3 
5.3 
5.7 
12.3 
13.0 

11.8 

13.4 
13.1 
14.4 
16.0 

17.5 
15.3 
17.8 
21.3 
21.4 

22.1 
22.2 
25.6 
29.1 
28.2 

27.3 
29.1 
31.5 
31.5 
33.0 

33.6 
35.7 

0.5 
.4 
.8 
.7 
.8 

.7 
.8 
.9 
1.8 
1.9 

1.8 
2.0 
2.2 
2.6 
2.5 

2.5 
2.3 
2.9 
3.8 
3.7 

4.2 
4.8 
5.3 
6.1 
6.2 

5.9 
7.6 
8.5 
8.8 
9.8 

10.6 
11.2 

1.4 
2.5 
2.8 
4.2 
4.6 

4.1 
3.9 
2.9 
4.4 
5.0 

4.0 
4.6 
4.7 
5.6 
5.6 

5.4 
4.6 
5.0 
6.3 
6.0 

5.4 
5.5 
6.5 
7.4 
7.3 

6.2 
6.6 
7.9 
7.2 
7.8 

8.4 
8.7 

1.0 
2.1 
2.1 
3.6 
4.0 

3.7 
3.5 
2.6 
3.3 
3.8 

2.9 
3.5 
3.6 
4.2 
4.3 

4.2 
3.3 
3.3 
4.1 
4.1 

3.2 
2.9 
3.9 
4.4 
4.3 

3.6 
3.3 
4.2 
3.6 
4.0 

4.2 
4.3 

0.5 
.4 

.7 
.6 
.5 

.4 
.4 
.3 
1.1 
1.2 

1.1 

1.0 
1.1 
1.4 
1.3 

1.2 
1.3 
1.7 
2.2 
1.9 

2.2 
2.6 
2.6 
3.0 
3.0 

2.6 
3.3 
3.7 
3.6 
3.8 

4.2 
4.4 

0.2 

0.2 

1905 

0.1 
.3 
.2 
.4 

.6 
1.0 

1.4 
7.2 
7.3 

7.1 
8.2 
8.1 
8.8 
9.3 

11.4 
9.9 
12.4 
14.1 
14.6 

16.2 
16.4 
18.4 
20.3 
19.8 

20.2 
22.8 
23.6 
24.2 
25.6 

26.6 
28.2 

0.1 
.1 
.1 
.1 

.3 

.5 

.9 

6.4 

6.6 

6.5 
7.2 
7.0 
7.6 
8.1 

10.1 

8.9 
11.2 
12.5 
12.8 

14.2 
14.2 
15.7 
17.4 
16.8 

17.1 
18.7 
19.1 
19.4 
20.0 

20.7 
21.9 

1910    

0  1 
.2 
.3 

.3 

.4 
.6 

.7 
.7 

.7 
1.0 
1.1 
1.2 
1.2 

1.3 

1.0 
1.2 
1.6 
1.8 

2.0 
2.2 
2.6 
2.9 
3.0 

3.1 
4.0 
4.5 
4.9 
5.6 

5.9 
6.3 

.1 

.1 

1916... 

1920 

.2 

.3 
1.2 
2.2 
2.6 
2.6 

2.5 
2.6 
2.5 
2.6 
3.6 

3.3 
3.1 
3.3 

4.7 
4.5 

4.7 
5.1 
6.0 
7.5 
7.4 

6.8 
7.4 
8.5 
8.9 
9.4 

9.2 
10.0 

.2 

.3 

1.2 
2.2 
2.6 
2.6 

2.5 
2.6 
2.5 
2.6 
3.6 

3.3 
3.1 
3.3 
4.7 
4.5 

4.7 
5.1 
5.9 
7.3 
7.2 

6.6 
7.1 
8.2 
8.5 
9.0 

8.8 
9.5 

1925 

1930..-. _ 

1935 _ 

1941 

1942 

1943 _. 

1944 

1945... _ 

1946 

1947 

1948... 

1949.... 

1950 _ 

1951 _ 

1952 

1953 _ _ 

1954 _ 

1955 

0.1 

1956 

.2 

1957 

.2 

1958 

.2 

1959 

.3 

I960. 

.3 

1961 

.3 

1962 _ 

.3 

1963  3 

.4 

19643 

.5 

1  Data  may  not  add  to  totals  because  of  rounding. 

2  Prior  to  1955,  these  figures  include  small  volumes  of  hardwoods. 

3  Preliminary  estimates. 


Source:  U.S.  Department  of  Commerce,  Bureau  of  the  Census  {32);  U.S. 
Department  of  Agriculture,  Forest  Service  (24). 
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Table  16. — Pulpwood  prices  at  local  delivery  points,  1940-64 

[Dollars  per  standard  cord,  including  bark] 


Wisconsin 

Southeast 

Midsouth 

Year 

Spruce 

Aspen 

Southern  pine 

Hardwoods 

Southern  pine 

Hardwoods 

Plant 

Roundwood 

byproducts 

1940               

9.00 
10.50 
12.25 
14.75 
15.00 

15.00 
16.50 
23.75 
22.25 
18.50 

19.50 
22.50 
25.00 
23.25 
24.25 

24.75 
26.00 
26.00 
26.25 
26.25 

26.75 
27.25 
27.25 

25.75 

4.25 

4.75 
6.90 
8.75 
9.00 

9.60 
10.00 
11.50 
12.00 

9.25 

9.50 
10.50 
12.25 
12.00 
12.50 

11.50 
12.25 
11.75 
12.00 
11.  50 

12.00 
13.00 
12.75 
13.75 

4.20 
4.60 
6.00 
7.20 
8.20 

8.40 
10.10 
11.00 
11.70 
11.00 

11.90 
13.80 
13.90 
13.90 
14.00 

14.40 
15.40 
15.50 
15.50 
16.00 

16.45 
16.55 
16.55 
16.55 
16.55 

4.00 
4.90 
6.10 
7.40 
8.55 

9.00 
10.05 
11.20 
11.90 
11.55 

12. 15- 
14.25 
14.30 
14.25 
14.30 

14.60 
15.65 
15.30 
15.30 
15.70 

16.05 
15.85 
15.80 
15.75 
15.75 

1941 --- 

1942 

1943 

1944 

1945 _ - 

1946 

1947 

10.15 
10.05 
9.35 

10.65 
13.00 
12.90 
12.80 
12.85 

12.90 
13.50 
13.35 
13.10 
13.10 

13.10 
13.05 
13.20 
13.10 
13.10 

1948 - — 

1949 

1950  ..      .  .             - 

1951 _._ 

1952 

1953 

1954.  _ 

1955 

1956 

1957 

13.35 
13.45 
13.70 

13.60 
13.50 
13.40 
13.45 
13.45 

14.25 

1958 

14  30 

1959... 

14.30 

1960... 

14.40 

1961 .  .                              

14  50 

1962 .                          

14  60 

1963'. 

1964  1 

14.40 
14  40 

1  Preliminary  estimates. 

Source:  Spruce  and  aspen— University  of  Wisconsin,  Extension  Forestry  Office  (50);  southern  pine,  hardwoods,  and  plant  byproducts- 
of  Agriculture,  Forest  Service. 


•U.S.  Department 
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Table   17. — Consumption  of  plywood  and  veneer, 
1952-64 

[Billion  square  feet,  %-inch  basis] 


Year 

Total  con- 
sumption 

Softwoods 

Hardwoods 

1952     --.     

5.1 
6.1 
6.0 
7.9 

8.1 
8.0 
8.8 
10.4 
10.2 

11.0 
12.0 
13.1 
14.5 

3.2 

4.0 
4.0 
5.5 

5.6 
5.7 
6.6 
7.7 
7.8 

8.6 
9.3 
10.3 
11.5 

1.9 

1953     

2.0 

1954      -.-     - 

2.0 

1955 

2.4 

1956     

2.5 

1957     

2.3 

1958     

2.3 

1959-    

2.7 

1960 

2.4 

1961      

2.4 

1962. 

2.7 

1963.   

2.8 

1964 

3.0 

Source:  U.S.  Department  of  Agriculture,  Forest  Service,  derived  in  part 
from  data  published  by  the  U.S.  Department  of  Commerce,  Bureau  of  the 
Census  (SO,  S3). 


Table  18. — Production  l  of  veneer  logs,  by  softwoods 
and  hardwoods,  selected  years  1905-64 

[Million  board  feet,  local  log  rule] 


Year 


1905. 
1906. 
1907. 
1908. 

1909. 
1910- 
1911. 
1919. 

1921. 
1923. 
1925. 
1927. 

1929. 
1931. 
1933. 
1935. 

1937. 
1939. 
1942. 
1943. 

1944. 
1945. 
1947. 
1951. 

1952. 
1953. 
1954. 
1955. 

1956. 
1957- 
1958. 
1959. 

1960. 
1961. 
1962. 
1963. 
1964  2 


All  species 


Softwoods 


181 

13 

168 

329 

52 

277 

349 

39 

310 

383 

51 

332 

436 

56 

380 

477 

49 

428 

445 

51 

394 

577 

93 

484 

400 

70 

330 

646 

151 

495 

735 

194 

541 

962 

290 

672 

1,113 

394 

719 

696 

228 

468 

700 

282 

418 

824 

340 

484 

1,114 

460 

654 

1,194 

544 

650 

1,736 

797 

939 

1,594 

659 

935 

1,533 

647 

886 

1,404 

546 

858 

1,570 

751 

819 

2,271 

1,232 

1,039 

2,467 

1,548 

919 

2,812 

1,861 

951 

2,846 

1,978 

868 

3,433 

2,431 

1,002 

3,513 

2,493 

1,020 

3,332 

2,455 

877 

3,713 

2,884 

829 

4,350 

3,488 

862 

4,276 

3,446 

830 

4,628 

3,836 

792 

4,854 

4,068 

786 

5,277 

4,499 

778 

5,800 

5,000 

800 

Hardwoods 


1  Includes  small  volumes  of  imported  logs. 

2  Preliminary  estimates. 

Source:  U.S.  Department  of  Commerce,  Bureau  of  the  Census  (30, 
U.S.  Department  of  Agriculture,  Forest  Service. 
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Table  19. — United  States  imports  and  exports  of  plywood,  by  softwoods  and  hardwoods,  1935-63 

[Thousand  square  feet] 


Year 


Imports 


Total 


Softwoods 


Hardwoods 


Total 


Birch 


Other  2 


Exports 


Total 


Softwoods 


Hard- 
woods i 


1935. 
1936. 
1937. 
1938. 
1939. 

1940- 
1941- 
1942_ 
1943. 

1944_ 


1945- 
1946- 
1947, 
1948- 
1949. 

1950. 
1951. 

1952. 
1953. 
1954. . 


1955, 
1956. 
1957. 
1958. 
1959- 


30 

678 

4,532 

2,878 

2,859 

2,623 

3,470 

222 


24,350 
37, 151 
42, 392 
19,720 

63,262 

73, 871 

85,  500 

220, 846 

434, 472 

627,760 
706,524 
846, 912 
911,361 
1, 330, 225 


I960.. _ 1,024,540 

1961.. _ _ _  1,110,169 

1962.  _ 1,451,711 

1963. _ 1,630,483 


95 

3,680 

529 

472 
432 

124 


465 
2 


10,  514 
12,  725 
12,805 
9,814 


30 

678 

4,532 

2,878 

2,859 

2,623 

3,470 

222 

9 

1 

788 
24, 350 
37, 151 
42, 392 
19,720 

63,167 

70, 191 

84,  971 

220, 374 

434,  040 

627, 636 
706,  524 
846,  447 
911,359 
1, 330,  225 

1, 014, 026 
1, 097, 444 
1,  438, 906 
1, 620,  669 


40 

608 

1,641 

1,441 

612 

636 

11 

4 


605 
18, 162 
23,318 
18,890 
16,204 

51,  221 
60,428' 
62, 171 
90,120 
110, 149 

156,  579 
146,  292 
113,  867 
97,728 
136,  838 

130,  098 

131,  726 
161,434 
196,  801 


30 

638 

3,924 

1,237 

1,418 

2,011 

2,834 

211 

5 

1 

183 

6,188 

13,833 

23,502 

3,516 

11,946 

19,763 

22,800 

130,  254 

323, 891 

471,  057 
560,  232 
732,  580 
813,  631 
1, 193, 387 

883,928 

965,  718 

1,  277, 472 

1,  423, 868 


40,  845 
59,  484 
47,  148 


45,  234 
24, 921 
27,746 
135,  967 
117,834 

127, 115 
60, 935 

118,448 
14,  305 
16,  060 

3,816 
4,550 
13, 461 
10,273 
7,335 

10, 352 
16,096 
15,536 
14,044 
75, 113 

15,880 
17,235 
19, 151 
19,094 


69,  693 
29,232 
49,820 
12,  659 
14,  986 

3,279 
3,915 
13, 095 
9,648 
6,682 

8,121 
14,  745 
14,  668 
11,800 
71, 864 

13, 074 
13,  705 
16, 669 
17,  525 


( 


57, 422 

31,703 

68,628 

1,646 

1,074 

537 
635 
366 
625 
653 

2,231 
1,351 
868 
2,244 
3,249 

2,806 
3,530 
2,482 
1,569 


1  Imports  include  mixed  species  years  prior  to  1950,  exports  for  all  years. 

2  Includes  mixed  species  (not  classified  as  hardwood  or  softwood)  and  small 
volumes  of  softwoods  prior  to  1950. 


Source:  U.S.  Department  of  Commerce,  Bureau  of  the  Census,  (SS,  S6). 
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Table  20. — United  States  imports  and  exports  of  veneer,  by  kind,  1935-63 

[Thousand  square  feet] 


Year 


Imports 


Total 


Birch  or 
maple 


Other 


Exports 


Total 


Fancy,  face, 

figured, 
and  special 


Utility, 
commercial, 
and  container 


1935 
1936 
1937 
1938 
1939 

1940 
1941 
1942 
1943 
1944 

1945 
1946 
1947 
1948 
1949 

1950 
1951 
1952. 
1953 
1954 

1955. 
1956 
1957. 
1958. 
1959. 

1960. 
1961. 
1962. 
1963 


4,717 
5,236 
9,131 
5,726 
9,390 

15, 971 
16,  284 
5,988 
2,189 

246 

4,380 

27,  947 

47,  503 

54, 283 

174,  955 

361,  930 
443, 232 
428, 000 

583,  517 

584,  205 

765, 373 
729, 149 
502,  788 
650, 431 
1, 063,  981 

877,  997 

943, 415 

1,  276, 113 

1,  467,  726 


2,518 

4,320 
9,121 
5,976 
2,080 
246 

3,820 
21,  986 
35,  593 
51, 887 
73, 156 

161,852 
177,  486 
253, 304 
335, 607 
312,  215 

328,  980 
377,  330 
316,  877 
376,  499 
496,  500 

463, 638 
514,  702 
624, 376 
664,  614 


6,872 

11,651 

7,163 

12 

109 


560 

5,961 

11,  910 

2,396 

101,  799 

200, 078 
265,  746 
174,696 
247,  910 
271, 990 

436, 393 
351,819 
185,  911 
273, 932 
567,  481 

414, 359 
428,  713 
651,  737 
803, 112 


50, 448 
52,  952 
83,738 
50, 144 
64,542 

125,  571 
189,  737 
278, 126 
447,  812 
294, 161 

95, 887 
151,306 
191, 988 

65,  612 

33,  589 

34,  518 
40,621 
30,  689 
49, 147 
43,  292 

51,  736 
51,  526 
51, 916 
60, 703 
66, 115 

60,173 

58, 075 
64, 804 
79, 102 


39, 095 
25,433 
119, 119 
412, 088 
263, 265 

60, 070 
72, 018 
64, 152 
18,  242 
20, 242 

20,  780 
22, 139 
19, 080 
31, 900 
27,  753 

28, 608 
32,  343 
34,  246 
37,  896 
37,  764 

30, 541 
29,  252 
31, 122 
43,  452 


86,  476 
164, 304 
159,007 
35,  724 
30, 896 

35, 817 
79,  288 
127, 836 
47, 370 
13, 347 

13,  738 
18, 482 
11,609 
17,  247 
15,  539 

23, 128 
19, 183 
17,  670 
22, 807 
28, 351 

29,  632 
28, 823 
33, 682 
35, 650 


Source:  U.S.  Department  of  Commerce,  Bureau  of  the  Census,  (35,  36). 
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T\ble  21. — Rosin  and  turpentine:  supplies,  requirements,  and  prices,  for  crop  years  beginning  April  1, 

1958  through  1964 


[rosin  (520-lb.  drums)] 

Commodity  and  type 

Supply 

Requirements 

Carryout 
Stocks  ' 

Average 

Crop  year 

Carry-in 
stocks  i 

Production 

Imports 

Total 
supply 

Domestic 

Export 

Total 

price 

559, 450 
70,  740 
38,660 

369, 350 

1, 182,  620 

305, 060 

600 
0 
0 

929,  400 

1,  253, 360 

343,  720 

278, 430 
845, 880 
252,  220 

101, 630 

342, 870 

64, 450 

380, 060 

1, 188,  750 

316,  670 

549, 340 
64,  610 
27, 050 

$  per  cwt.2 
8.33 

Steam  distilled  wood 

Tall  oil 

Total           

1958 

668,  850 

1, 857, 030 

600 

2,  526, 480 

1,  376, 530 

508,  950 

1, 885,  480 

641,000 

Gum    

549, 340 
64,610 
27, 050 

334, 110 

1, 198, 690 

382, 970 

2,110 
0 
0 

885,  560 

1,  263, 300 

410, 020 

408, 420 
811, 840 
305,  480 

305, 620 

396,  550 

79, 840 

714, 040 

1,  208, 390 

385, 320 

171,  520 
54,  910 
24,700 

9.59 

Steam  distilled  wood 

Tall  oil 

Total         

1959 

641, 000 

1, 915,  770 

2,110 

2,  558, 880 

1,  525,  740 

782, 010 

2, 307, 750 

251, 130 

Gum - 

171,  520 
54,900 
24,700 

370, 150 

1,  219, 850 

419,  960 

350 
0 
0 

542, 020 

1,  274,  750 

444,  660 

262, 110 
756,  560 
303,  490 

156,  720 

373,  490 

97, 380 

418, 830 

1, 130, 050 

400, 870 

123, 190 
144,  700 
43,  790 

14.52 

Steam  distilled  wood 

Tall  oil 

Total 

1960 

251, 120 

2, 009, 960 

350 

2,  261, 430 

1, 322, 160 

627,  590 

1, 949,  750 

311, 680 

Gum - 

123, 190 
144,  700 
43,  790 

474, 500 

1, 105,  410 

471, 150 

M20 

3  3, 000 

0 

598, 110 

1,  253, 110 

514, 940 

265,  560 
778,  530 
318,  580 

153,  310 

316,  680 

73,  220 

418, 870 

1, 095,  210 

391, 800 

179,  240 
157,  900 
123, 140 

11.95 

Steam  distilled  wood 

TaD  oil 

Total 

1961 

311,680 

2, 051, 060 

3,420 

2, 366, 160 

1, 362,  670 

543,  210 

1.  905, 880 

460,  280 

Gum 

179,  240 
157,  900 
123, 140 

492, 890 

1, 093,  770 

477, 600 

3  500 

3  8,680 

0 

672,  630 

1,  260, 350 

600,  740 

225, 380 
741, 150 
358,  880 

91, 050 

344, 110 

83,930 

316,  430 

1, 085,  260 

442, 810 

356,  200 
175, 090 
157,  930 

11.05 

Steam  distilled  wood 

Tall  oil 

1962 

460,  280 

2, 064,  260 

9,180 

2,  533,  720 

1,  325,  410 

519, 090 

1,  844,  500 

689,  220 

Gum 

356,  200 
175, 090 
157, 930 

458, 960 

1, 098, 050 

527, 930 

2,112 
(0 
(') 

817,  272 

1,  273, 140 

685,  860 

184,  502 
743,  980 
420,  530 

64,700 
318,  560 
101,  290 

249,  202 

1, 062,  540 

521, 820 

568, 070 
210, 600 
164, 040 

11.00 

Steam  distilled  wood 

Tall  oil 

Total 

1963 

689,  220 

2, 084,  940 

2,112 

2,  776,  272 

1, 349, 012 

484,  550 

1,  833,  562 

942,  710 

568, 000 
211,000 
164, 000 

405, 000 

1, 020, 000 

585, 000 

2,000 

(') 
(') 

975, 000 

1,  231, 000 

749, 000 

170, 000 
735, 000 
450, 000 

60, 000 
325, 000 
110.000 

230, 000 

1, 060, 000 

560, 000 

745, 000 
171,000 
189, 000 

Steam  distilled  wood 

Tall  oil 

Total 

1964  (estimated) 

943, 000 

2, 010, 000 

2,000 

2,  955, 000 

1,355,000 

495, 000 

1, 850, 000 

1, 105, 000 

[TURPENTINE  (50 

gal.  bbl.)] 

42, 880 
5  69, 000 
i  39,  220 

120, 300 
172,  600 
315,  340 

22,150 
0 
0 

185, 330 
241,  600 
354,  560 

121, 900 
153, 870 
299,  310 

30, 100 
25, 730 
16,680 

152, 000 
179,  600 
315,  990 

33, 330 

«  62, 000 
3  38,  570 

$  per  gal.* 
.513 

Steam  distilled  wood 

Total 

1958 

151, 100 

608,  240 

22, 150 

781,  490 

575, 080 

72, 510 

647,  590 

133,  900 

Gum 

33, 330 

»  62, 000 
5  38,  570 

107,  400 
175,  950 
353, 400 

15,  440 
0 
0 

156, 170 
237,  950 
391,  970 

94,  250 
116,460 
318. 020 

28,970 
21,  490 
11,420 

123,  220 
137,  950 
329,  440 

32, 950 
3  100, 000 
3  62,  530 

.534 

Steam  distilled  wood 

Total 

Gum -- 

1959     

133, 900 

636,  750 

15,440 

786, 090 

528,  730 

61,880 

590, 610 

195,  480 

32, 950 

*  100, 000 

3  62,  530 

118, 950 
162, 880 
322,  940 

15, 570 
0 

0 

167,  470 
262, 880 
385,  470 

92, 150 
136,  990 
293,  630 

23,  200 
27,  890 
30,  660 

115,350 
164, 880 
324,  290 

52, 120 
b  98, 000 
3  61, 180 

.479 

Steam  distilled  wood 

Total 

1960 

195,  480 

604,  770 

15,  570 

815, 820 

522,  770 

81,  750 

604,  520 

211, 300 

Gum     .      

52, 120 
«  98, 000 
3  61, 180 

152, 810 
151,  470 
332, 830 

15,  220 
0 
0 

220, 150 
249,  470 
394, 010 

107, 960 
154,  710 
283,260 

47,120 
23,720 
11, 370 

155, 080 
178,  430 
294.630 

65, 070 

»  71,  040 
3  99, 380 

.245 

Steam  distilled  wood 

Sulphate 

Total 

1961 

211,300 

637, 110 

15, 220 

863, 630 

545, 930 

82,  210 

628, 140 

235,490 

See  footnotes  at  end  of  table. 
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Table  21. — Rosin  and  turpentine:  supplies,  requirements,  and  prices,  for  crop  years  beginning  April  1, 

1958  through  1964— Continued 


[turpentine  (50-gal.  bbl.)] 


Commodity  and  type 

Supply 

Requirements 

Carryout 
Stocks  i 

Average 

Crop  year 

Carry-in 
stocks  i 

Production 

Imports 

Total 
supply 

Domestic 

Export 

Total 

price 

Gum 

65, 070 
'  71, 040 
»  99, 380 

152, 100 
152,  610 
348, 350 

12,  910 

0 
0 

230,  080 
223,  650 
447,  730 

102,  780 
»  131,  920 
« 351,  700 

58,320 
26,  420 
15,  630 

161, 100 

158, 340 
367,  330 

68,  980 
65. 310 
80,  400 

$  per  gal.« 
.201 

Steam  distilled  wood 

Sulphate -    

Total 

1962        

235, 490 

653, 060 

12,  910 

901,  460 

586,  400 

100, 370 

686,  770 

214, 690 

68, 980 
65,  310 
80,  400 

140,520 
157,  480 
375,  530 

13,  900 
0 
0 

223, 400 
222,  790 
455, 930 

99,  230 
117,  700 

364, 880 

91, 820 
40, 000 
31, 450 

191, 050 
157,  700 
396,  330 

32, 350 
65,090 
59,600 

.339 

Steam  distilled  wood 

Sulphate 

Total      

1963             

214,  690 

673,  530 

13, 900 

902, 120 

581, 810 

163,  270 

745, 080 

157, 040 

Gum    - 

32, 000 
65, 000 
60, 000 

125, 000 
145, 000 
395, 000 

14, 000 
0 
0 

171,000 
210, 000 
455, 000 

87, 000 
140, 000 
370, 000 

55, 000 
30, 000 
30, 000 

142, 000 
170, 000 
400, 000 

29, 000 
40, 000 
55, 000 

Steam  distilled  wood 

Sulphate 

Total         

1964  (estimated) 

157, 000 

665, 000 

14, 000 

836, 000 

597, 000 

115,000 

712, 000 

124, 000 

1  These  are  gross  stocks,  including  quantities  sold  and  awaiting  shipment. 
They  include  price  support  stocks. 

2  Price  in  drums  f.o.b.  production  points. 

3  Estimated  allocation,  as  between  steam  distilled  and  gum  rosin,  of  total 
rosin  imports  reported  by  Bureau  of  the  Census. 

1  F.o.b.  tank  cars  at  production  points. 

»  Estimated  allocation,  as  between  steam  distilled  and  sulphate  turpentine 
stocks,  of  total  wood  turpentine  stocks  reported  by  Crop  Reporting  Board. 


9  Estimated  allocation,  as  between  steam  distilled  and  sulphate  turpentine 
consumption,  of  total  apparent  consumption  of  wood  turpentine  reported  by 
Crop  Reporting  Board. 

'  If  any,  included  under  gum. 

Source:  U.S.  Department  of  Agriculture,  reports  of  Crop  Reporting  Board, 
and  Agricultural  Stabilization  and  Conservation  Service;  and  U.S.  Depart- 
ment of  Commerce,  Bureau  of  the  Census. 
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Table  22. — Naval  stores  supply  and  distribution,  Mexico  and  major  producing  countries  in  Western  Europe, 

calendar  years  1958-64 


[rosin  (thousand  Drums  of  520  Lbs.  Net)] 


Commodity,  country,  and  year 


Supply 


Carry-in 


Production 


Imports 


Total 


Distribution 


Exports 


Domestic 
disappear- 
ance 


Total 


Carryout 


France: « 

1958 --- 

1959 

1960 

1961... 

1962  » 

1963  2 ... 

1964  (estimated) 

Greece: 

1958.. 

1959 -.-. 

I960.. -.- 

1961 

1962'...- 

19632 _ 

1964  (estimated) 

Mexico: 

1958.. -.-. 

1959 

1960 

1961 

1962 

1963  (preliminary) 

1964  (estimated) 

Portugal: 

1958. 

1959 

1960 

1961 

1962J 

1963» 

1964  (estimated) 

Spain: 

1958 

1959. 

1960... 

1961.. 

19622 

19632 

1964  (estimated) 

Total: 

1958 

1959 

1960 

1961 

1962 

1963 

1964  (estimated) 


42. 
39. 
19. 
25. 
99. 
72. 
50. 

36. 
28. 
19. 
31. 
28. 
19. 
41. 

29. 
21. 
29. 
26. 
38. 
50. 
34. 

55. 

59. 

28. 

38. 
215. 
242. 
180. 

25. 
10. 
8. 
15. 
57. 
97. 


189. 
158. 
104. 
136. 
438. 
481. 
396. 


170.7 
183.9 
174.6 
192.0 
175.5 
135.7 
148.4 

95.0 
91.6 
111.2 
131.6 
99.5 
84.8 
97.5 

140.0 
142.9 
169.6 
184.4 
205.5 
195.0 
166.0 

208.8 
225.8 
259.4 
319.8 
279.1 
266.0 
297.0 

133.6 
142.4 
171.7 
172.1 
178.1 
137.8 
140.0 

748.1 
786.6 
886.5 
999.9 
937.7 
819.3 
848.9 


1.7 

1.0 
.7 

5.4 
10.4 
26.3 

5.7 

0 

0 

1.2 

0 

0 

0 

0 


0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 

0 
0 
0 
0 
9 
0 
0 

1.7 
1.5 
2.5 
5.9 
10.5 
26.4 
5.7 


214.4 
224.2 
195.0 
222.4 
285.5 
234.1 
205.0 

131.5 
120.4 
131.5 
163.2 
127.5 
103.9 
139.1 

169.7 
164.4 
199.4 
211.8 
244.2 
246.0 
200.0 

264.7 
285.1 
287.4 
357.8 
494.2 
508.3 
477.8 

159.0 
152.4 
179.7 
187.1 
235.3 
235.3 
229.1 

939.3 
946.5 
993.0 
1,142.3 
1,386.7 
1, 327. 6 
1,251.0 


20.4 
55.6 
34.6 
7.4 
33.6 
49.8 
25.0 

98.5 
98.3 
93.5 
127.6 
99.4 
51.7 
84.8 

81.4 
75.8 
113.1 
120.2 
148.0 
172.0 
135.0 

193.6 
244.5 
244.4 
134.1 
236.0 
313.9 
340.0 

62.8 
74.7 
80.5 
48.9 
73.2 
86.2 
90.0 

456.7 
548.9 
566.0 
438.2 
590.2 
673.6 
674.8 


154.7 
148.9 
135.5 
115.4 
179.8 
133.4 
135.0 

4.2 
3.0 
6.4 
7.6 
9.0 
10.6 
10.9 

67.3 
59.4 
59.4 
53.0 
45.3 
40.0 
40.0 

11.8 
12.6 
5.0 
8.6 
15.9 
13.6 
14.0 

86.2 

69.7 
84.2 
81.0 
64.6 
60.0 
55.0 

324.2 
293.6 
290.5 
265.6 
314.6 
257.6 
254.9 


175.1 
204.5 
170.0 
122.8 
213.4 
183. 2 
160.0 

102.7 
101.3 
99.9 
135.2 
108.4 
62.3 
95.7 

148.7 
135.2 
172.5 
173.2 
193.3 
212.0 
175.0 

205.4 
257.1 
249.4 
142.7 
251.9 
327.5 
354.0 

149.0 
144.4 
164.7 
129.9 
137.8 
146.2 
145.0 

780.9 
842.5 
856.5 
703.8 
904.8 
931.2 
929.7 


39.3 
19.7 
25.0 
99.6 
72.1 
50.9 
45.0 

28.8 
19.1 
31.6 
28.0 
19.1 
41.6 
43.4 

21.0 
29.2 
26.9 
38.6 
50.9 
34.0 
25.0 

59.3 
28.0 
38.0 
215.1 
242.3 
180.8 
123.8 

10.0 
8.0 
15.0 
57.2 
97.5 
89.1 
84.1 

158. 4 
104.0 
136.5 
438.5 
481.9 
396.4 
321.3 


See  footnotes  at  end  of  table. 
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Table  22. — Naval  stores  supply  and  distribution,  Mexico  and  major  producing  countries  in  Western  Europe, 

calendar  years  1958-64 — Continued 


[turpentine  (thousand  50-Gal.  Barrels)] 


Commodity,  country,  and  year 


Finland: 

1958 - 

1959 

1960 

1961 

1962 

1963  (preliminary) 

1964  (estimated) 

France:  ' 

1958 

1959 

1960 

1961 

19622 

1963  (preliminary) 

1964  (estimated) 

Greece: 

1958. 

1959 

1960 

1961.. 

19622 

1963  (preliminary) 

1964  (estimated) 

Mexico: 

1958 

1959. 

1960. 

1961 

1962 

1963  (preliminary) 

1964  (estimated) 

Portugal: 

1958 

1959 

1960 _..- 

1961 

19622 

1963  (preliminary) 

1964  (estimated) 

Spain: 

1958 

1959 

1960 

1961 

1962 

1963  (preliminary) 

1964  (estimated) 

Sweden: 

1958 

1959 

1960 - 

1961 — 

1962 

1963  (preliminary) 

1964  (estimated) 

Total: 

1958 

1959 

1960 

1961 

1962 

1963. 

1964  (estimated) 


Supply 


Carry-in      Production      Imports 


5.4 
4.0 
3.1 
4.3 
5.7 
4.2 
4.0 

5.9 
4.8 
4.7 
15.7 
19.5 
3.8 
5.5 

12.7 
13.7 
3.6 
2.5 
15.4 
4.1 
2.0 

2.8 
7.6 
10.7 
19.5 
19.1 
24.7 
22.0 

30.1 
36.6 
40.1 
41.2 
42.7 
42.4 
35.3 

18.4 
12.2 
15.3 
12.2 
12.2 
12.2 
7.3 

6.0 
5.0 
4.0 
6.0 
6.0 
5.0 
5.0 

81.3 
83.9 
81.5 
101.4 
120.6 
96.4 
81.1 


41.5 
40.0 
44.1 
51.8 
52.6 
61.8 
64.9 

67.4 
71.6 
68.1 
74.4 
67.3 
52.1 
60.0 

37.2 
36.1 
41.9 
49.6 
37.5 
33.7 
36.9 

42.9 
47.5 
55.1 
60.0 
66.1 
66.0 
55.0 

69.1 
76.1 
84.3 
107.1 
88.4 
88.3 
98.1 

55.1 
55.1 
70.4 
71.0 
73.5 
55.1 
59.0 

51.4 
56.3 
63.1 
63.4 
.54.5 
62.7 
65.0 

364.6 
382.7 
427.0 
477.3 
439.9 
419.7 
438.9 


0 
.5 
1.0 
.3 

.4 
1.7 
.5 

28.4 
28.5 
23.7 
33.4 
31.9 
59.9 
50.0 

0 
0 
.5 
0 
0 
0 
0 


(*) 


.1 
.1 
1.2 
.7 


(*) 
(*) 


0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 

0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 

3.8 
3.8 
3.4 
2.7 
2.7 
3.2 
3.0 

32.2 
32.9 
28.7 
37.6 
35.7 
64.8 
53.5 


Total 


44.5 

48.2 
56.4 
58.7 
67.7 
69.4 

101.7 
104.9 
96.5 
123.5 
118.7 
115.8 
115.5 

49.9 
49.8 
46.0 
52.1 
52.9 
37.8 
38.9 

45.7 
55.2 
65.9 
80.7 
85.9 
90.7 
77.0 

99.2 
112.7 
124.4 
148.3 
131.1 
130.7 
133.4 

73.5 
67.3 
85.7 
83.2 
85.7 
67.3 
66.3 

61.2 

65.1 
70.5 
72.1 
63.2 
70.9 
73.0 

478.1 
499.5 
537.2 
616.3 
596.2 
580.9 
573.5 


Distribution 


Exports 


18.4 
14.4 
12.0 
22.4 
24.0 
29.7 
30.4 

1.2 
1.1 
1.8 
1.1 
1.0 
1.5 
0 

14.8 
23.2 
20.5 

9.2 

18.2 

.4 

1.9 

30.6 
35.2 
37.2 
52.3 
42.9 
32.6 
35.0 

41.9 

54.1 
59.8 
73.9 
54.1 
65.0 
75.0 

0 
4.2 
7.3 
.9 
0 
0 
0 

44.4 
45.2 
48.4 
42.1 
42.2 
39.5 
45.0 

151.3 
17/. 4 
187.0 
201.9 
182.4 
168.7 
187.3 


Domestic 
disappear- 
ance 


24.5 
27.0 
31.9 
28.3 
30.5 
34.0 
35.0 

95.7 
99.1 
79.0 
102.9 
113.9 
108.8 
110.0 

21.4 
23.0 

23.0 
27.5 
30.6 
35.4 
35.0 

7.5 
9.3 
9.2 
9.3 
18.3 
36.1 
30.0 

20.7 
18.5 
23.4 
31.7 
34.6 
30.4 
31.0 

61.3 
47.8 
66.2 
70.1 
73.5 
60.0 
60.0 

11.8 
15.9 
16.1 
24.0 
16.0 
26.4 
23.0 

242.9 
240.6 
248.8 
293.8 
317.4 
331.1 
324.0 


Total 


42.9 
41.4 
43.9 
50.7 
54.5 
63.7 
65.4 

96.9 
100.2 

80.8 
104.0 
114.9 
110.3 
110.0 

36.2 
46.2 
43.5 
36.7 
48.8 
35.8 
36.9 

38.1 
44.5 
46.4 
61.6 
61.2 
68.7 
65.0 

62.6 

72.6 
83.2 

105.6 
88.7 
95.4 

106.0 

61.3 

52.0 
73.5 
71.0 
73.5 
60.0 
60.0 

56.2 
61.1 
64.5 
66.1 
58.2 
65.9 
68.0 

394.2 
418.0 
435.8 
495.7 
499.8 
499.8 
511.3 


Carryout 


i  Production  and  stocks  on  crop  year  basis,  exports  and  imports  by  calendar 
year. 
2  Revised. 
*  Less  than  0.05. 
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Source:  Official  trade  statistics,  foreign  trade  sources,  and  U.S.  Foreign 
Agricultural  Service  dispatches. 
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